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Jonathan is a middle-aged groundskeeper at a local theme park and suffers 
from a debilitating case of OCD. One day, his daily routine is disrupted by a 
surprise visitor in his basement: a beautiful young woman who, through a 
jarring turn of events, ends up dead. Jonattian panics and chooses not to 
report the dead girl. Instead, he invites her to dinner. Jonathan is happy 
to have a friend, until the police start closing in, and his mind, and 
the body of the girl, begin to DECAY. ^ 
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You’ll need a sense of adventure, 
curiosity, natural scepticism and a 
good sense of humour. 


Every month, Fortean Times takes 
you on an Incredible ride where 
you’ll enjoy learning about the most 
fantastic phenomena on earth. 
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1 6 im) AGAINS r 1 HE DARK 

With The Conjuring 2 out this month, stars PatrcK Wilson and Vera Farmiga shed 
light on reprising their roles as real-life demon hunters Ed and Lorraine Warren. 
PLUS: The screenwriters find the fear in Enfield, and England’s 134-year-old 
Society for Psychical Research puts poltergeists under the microscope. 

by APRIL SHELLINGS. MOANER T. LAWRENCE and DAVE ALEXANDER 


24 MAN ON FIRE 


Joe Hill turns up the heat on his career with The Fireman, a novel about a 
worldwide, infectious, spontaneous combustian epidemic. PLUS: From inflatable 
friends to a child-thieving boogeyman, we take a look at the author's work 
leading up to The Fireman. 

By MONICA S. KUEBLER and RON MCKENZIE 


30 FROM J’HE MOUTH ' 
OF THE TOOTH FAIRY 


With a 30th anniversary Blu-ray edition of Ate/irtu/rfer out this month, 
Tom Noonan recalls the serial killer role he could really sink his 
teeth ihto. 

by ANDY BURNS 
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the bizarre. 
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MENU: Blood, Biceps and Bronson. 
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NOW PLAYING: Shadow WIndhawk and 
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Marilyn Manson’s Antichrist 
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DUG UP: Forbidden World. 




^ Ik Ik hy would clothing have an afterlife?" 

Penn Gillette asked that In season three of Penn & Teller's Bullshit, and It's a valid 
question. I've never heard a legend about a nude spectre, yet why would a person's 
clothes join him In the afterlife? And if they did, does that Include what's In the pockets? 

■■ Does haunted chapsb'ck exist? What if you die while dressed tem'bly? Or while taking a 

^ ^ crap? Would you float through the halls of an old mansion in a dirty bathrobe with ghost 
poop on your ass and your spirit wang hovering in the ether? 

Go figure, I don't take “real-life” ghosts or ghost hunting too seriously. Or poltergeists, demonic possession 
or lycanthropy - all things In the case files of Ed and Lorraine Warren. While working on our feature about The 
Conjuring 2- a film based on their experiences with the Amityville house and the Enfield poltergeist- 1 opened 
my own case file on the famed ghost hunters. (And by "case file," I mean I, uh, poked around online a bit.) 

There are dozens of YouTube clips of the couple from TV shows over the years. In one, the late Ed de- 
scribes some of his encounfers with paranormal entitles: “I've been punched, thrown across rooms. I’ve been 
slashed. I’ve had burn marks appear on my body, I've been thrown down stairs." 

Lorraine, who’s still doing interviews at age 89, says in another piece, "There are homes that we go Into- 
we tell the people, ‘Lock the door, leave the place, it isn't even worth it for an exorcist to go In there!' These 
are gateways to Hell Itself.'' 

That’s heavy stuff. I don't believe a word of it, but that doesn’t lessen my enjoyment of The Conjuring. I’ll 
never forget seeing the film at the drive-in on a stormy night with my date digging her nails into my arm - a 
perfect horror movie experience. James Wan Is a masterful manipulator when It comes to building scares and 
Warner Brothers has been very savvy with its marketing. 

The studio Is capitalizing on an appetite for both religious horror and cinema verite. Movies and TV shows 
about supposed real possessions and hauntlngs are huge right now, and if they aren’t "based on a true story," 
then filmmakers are using found footage and other documentary techniques to invoke reality. In The Conjuring 
movies, the Warrens not only use their faith (note the prominent crucifix in The Conjuring 2 poster), they bring 
In “experts” who employ gadgetry to document a haunting/possession and give It a scientific spin with home 
movie footage, photographs and audio recordings. But Warner Brothers has gone a step further by getting 
the real Lorraine, as well as the actual aff Icted family members who are portrayed In the films, to appear in 
Interviews In order to endorse the movie and confirm Its accuracy. 

In an era of technology and discovery, we often feel that we know everything and therefore chase mystery 
because It's so exciting. We’re also Jaded, so creating connections to actual history, no matter how tenuous, 
holds appeal. Blurring the lines between fantasy and reaTrty makes for great ghost stories (i’m an unabashed 
Blair Witch Projectian, for example), but it's a problem when you maintaih the illusion as fact, especially for 
a profit. 

The Warrens built a small empire on their supernatural claims, publishing books such as Werewolf, The 
Demo/Jo/osr;sfahdSatan’sWarvssf. They’re for sale on the Warrens’ website, along with T-shirts, a 30-minute 
tour of their basement museum and something called “An Evening With Annabelle," which, for $169 LSD, 
Includes a buffet dinner, tour of the museum, viewing of a video and a photo session with the famous cursed 
doll and other supematurally endowed items. 

The Warrens are said to have only charged travel expenses for their Investigations, and In theory I wouldn't 
faultthefamily (which includes Ed and Lorraine's son-in-law Tony Spera, who runs the show now) for finding 
ways to make an Income In order to help people who might only respond to their style of fantastical aid. 
However, recounted on the Warrens’ website and in some of the videos Is the story of a young man who 
visited the doll, made light of It, and then died In a motorcycle accident three hours later - the thing Is that 
dangerous, we’re told. Okay, so If you believe Annabelle Is evil enough to kill those who mock It, how ethical 
is ft to charge the public money to take selfies with it? Furthermore, Is it right to tell people suffering from 
treatable mental Illness that they need an exorcism, or to Inform people who struggle to pay a mortgage that 
they should abandon their home because it's a gateway to Hell? 

The whole Warren world has a sideshow feel to It, complete with a video on their site of their museum that 
features strobe lights and "Tubular Bells," a.k.a. The fxorc'sf theme. Reality and fantasy are blurred for profit, 
and that's okay - ff no one's being exploited. 

Here, I'm afraid that’s about as likely as ghost poop. 


dave@rue'niorgue.com 
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If Roger Cormar asked you to come 
up with a title for the nesrt outra- 
geous shark movie, what would you 
suggest? 


Destftshark 3000. futuristic shark race car 
drivers score points for mniing down dol- 
phins. 

TIM LOWE 


of Rue Morgue is rampant Islamophobia in the Post 
Mortem section {RM#164\. Dave wasn't making a 
stab atpolifcal correctness in his editorial - Muslims 
are clearly being scapegoated. There are 1 .3 billion 
Muslims on the planet, and “Name and Address 
Withheld” and his ilk apparently think it’s A-OK to 
hold them all responsible for the vile acts of a select 
few. Let’s just review the stats: a study carried out 
by the University of North Carolina showed that less 
than 0.0002 percent of Americans killed since 9/1 1 
were killed by Muslims. You're actually more likely 
to be killed by household furniture or a gun-toting 
toddler. Over the past five years there have been 
over 1000 terror attacks in Europe, and less than 
2 percent were carried out by Muslims. So let’s not 
mince words, let’s call this what it is - a witch hunt, 
scapegoating, or just plain bigotry. It modem horror 
fare can help us all become more tolerant in light 
of current events, then I applaud Dave for pointing 
it out. “Name and Address Withheld” also said that 
he's tired of the lack of “public condemnation” from 
the Muslim community. I wonder, does he apologize 
publicly every time someone from his faith/ethnicity 
commits a crime? 


CONGRATS TO OUR friends at our favourle horror 
mag. Rue Morgue, for winning a Rondo Award for 
Best Magazine! 

@KNOXHORRORFEST, VIA TWIHER 


I PICKED UP RM#165 and had a massive childhood 
tiashback when I saw the Movie Monsters book fea- 
tured In Cryptic Collectibles. I absolutely obsessed 
over it as a kid and I haven’t seen or even thought 
about it in 40 years - seeing the cover again was 
a real memory jolt. I bought it through Scholastic 
Books when we would order from their catalogue in 
class. I obviously didn’t know who Alan Ormsby was 
at the time, but knowing now that he wrote the book 
not long after Children Shouldn’t Play Widi Dead 
Things makes a fun backstory. Now to track down 
a copy on eBay. 

MICHAEL COSTA - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BIG SHOUT OUT to Rue Morgue for finally featuring 
Travis Shewchuk of Ravenous EFX in RM#165. 
Please do an article on them again. 

@NARCOSTATIC, VIA TWIHER 


A PRODUCTION STILL from today’s shoot. Tattoo Art- 
ist Matt Stahura showing off his favorite tattoo - a 
zombie face from the October 2004 cover of Rue 
Morgue magazmel 

PETE YAGMIN, VIA FACEBOOK 



COREY HUGHES, VIA FACEBOOK 

LOVE THE RM»164 piece about forgotten sequels. 
Small mistake in the Jaws 5 entry ["nor does it fea- 
ture the Hooper family,” should read "nor does it 
feature Brody”], but still a very fun article. 

@LAWSONINCA, VIATWIHER 

I’M READING the Listen to My Nightmare column by 
Aaron Von Lupton in RMtf164. It’s an interview with 
Alice Cooper’s Dennis Dunaway. Only four ques- 
tions? Im a huge fan of the Alice Cooper band, I need 
more'. 

JEFF SPEED, VIA FACEBOOK 


Roger Gorman 's Sharkula. 

GRIMBLE GRUMBLE 

Sharkupine: Teeth and quills. 

MAHHEW KELLER 

Shark] The Herald Angels Sing. 

BRIAN SMITH 


Sharksgiving. Forget the turkey. This year, 
we’re the chickens of the sea. 

MICHAEL CALIMERABBI SANDAL 


Shark cop! 

ANTHONY AZIZ 

Sharkenstein! 

TONY MATTINA 


DAMN, I LOVE this magi I haven’t finished RM#164 
yet, but your editorial about Swift Runner really re- 
minded me of the movie Ravenous, which I always 
thought was a great flick. I’ve met maybe two other 
people who agree, nobody else seems to remember 
it, but Col. Ives and ol’ Swift Runner sure have a lot 
in common. Check it out, if ya never have; it features 
my all-bme favourite wendigo. 

KHRIS HUNTER - NEW MEXICO 

I KNOW THIS MAGAZINE is all about fear, but the last 
thing I expect to see when I crack open a new ish 


THANKS SO MUCH for the awesome write-up about 
my zombiARTy Etsy store on your websitel You to- 
tally get me! 

JOHN MORIARTY, VIA FACEBOOK 


The Sharkcorcist. 

GREG FORREST 


Sharkopolypse Now! 

SCOTTY FLORONIC 
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ISRAEL’S FIRST HORROR FILM RESURFACES IN NEW DIRECTOR’S CUT 




Thanks to the efforts of a film scholar anO more 
than a little old-fashioned luck, Israel's first hor- 
ror movie is seeing the light of day for the first 
time in decades. Forty years after Its Initial (and 
notably short) theatrical run, a new director's cut 
of Moshe Guez’s 1976 shocker The Angel Was 
a OewVis being screened around Israel, with an 
eventual DVD release on the horizon. 

The revival Is being spearheaded by Ido Ros- 
en, a lecturer at the Steve Tisch School of Film 
and Television at Tel Aviv University. Rosen spe- 
cializes in horror film studies and has long been 
intrigued by Angel - a title so obscure It was 
once considered a lost film. 

“Like any Israeli film buff, I knew the mytholo- 
gy about this mysterious ‘lost’ film," says Rosen, 
who has written about Israeli genre cinema for 
Rue Morgue. "When I began my research at the 
university, it took great effort to hunt it down. 
The TAU film school’s archive [houses] an amaz- 
ing collection, but The Angel W'as a Dewy wasn’t 
there. Luckily, the archive manager was pleased 
to help, and eventually we arranged a 'circular 
deal’ In which some of the university's treasures 
were exchanged for a copy from a rare VMS tape 
of the film,” 

Rosen penned an article about Angel for the 
film school’s academic journal, and the piece 
eventually found its way to Guez. The filmmaker, 
who’s been living in the US for the past 30 years 
and currently runs a laser printing business, 
reached out to Rosen via email. 

"He wrote to me that he was very impressed 
by my article," Rosen recalls. “I think he was 
very pleased that I have been treating it as any 
other film and not as a gimmick or as a worth- 
less piece, as movie critics used to refer to it." 

It's no wonder Guez was so appreciative of 
Rosen’s approach. Angel, which was shot in 
1971 and centres on a woman held captive by 
a deranged farmer (played by the director) af- 


Wnter/director Moshe Guez and Ophelia Shtwhl in the fesunected The Angel Was a Devil. 


ter she witnesses the murder of a child in Tei 
Aviv, was eviscerated by critics upon its initial 
release. It opened in only one theatre, where it 
performed so poorly it was yanked from the line- 
up after a few days. 

Angel was all but forgotten until the mid-’90s, 
when a book by noted Israeli film critic Meir 
Schnitzer memorialized it as the worst movie 
in the country's history. What happened next 
proves that post-modern snark isn’t purely a 
Western phenomenon. 

"The book came out only a short time be- 
fore the release of Tim Burton’s Ed Wood," 
Rosen explains. “Because of the success of Ed 
Wood, a popular Tel Aviv newspaper decided to 
find the Israeli equivalent of Plan 9 From Outer 
Space -the worst Israeli film ever. After reading 
Schnitzer’s book, they decided Angel was it.” 

The paper dug up a copy of the movie and or- 
ganized what Rosen calls a “defamation screen- 
ing,” where readers were invited to openly mock 


it. Rosen says the response was hurtful to Guez 
but prompted him to spend the next twenty 
years re-editing his movie. Besides remixing 
the sound and adding new musical cues, Rosen 
says Guez has streamlined the film by whittling 
some sequences down. 

The director asked Rosen to serve as the 
film's "ambassador,'' arranging and hosting 
screenings of the new cut, Rosen was happy 
to oblige - he admits the film still has plenty of 
problems, but he’s eager to help It finally find 
the audience it deserves. He points out that re- 
views have been kinder this time around, with 
veteran film critic Uri Klein writing that it's time 
to relieve the film of its dubious distinction as 
Israel’s P/a/7 9. 

Rosen says a DVD release of the new director’s 
cut is being planned, but there's no information 
yet about a release date. Updates on the film can 
be found atfacebook.com/theangelwasadevil. 

APRIL SNELLIN6S 
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HORROR WRITERS INVITED TO DRACULA’S BIRTHPLACE 


Genre writing retreats and workshops have 
become commonplace in recent years, but for 
those looking for a historically spooky place to 
pen a horror masterpiece, Transylvania's calling. 
Since 2015, Writers & Publishers International 
has been holding an annual week-long horror 
writing workshop In a hotel deep In the moun- 
tains of Bran, overlooking Dracula's castle. 

“The Horror Writer’s Workshop, Transylvania 
came about when a former workshop student of 
mine, who happened to be from Romania, asked 
If I'd be Interested In offering similar writing 
workshops in her country,” says Tausha John- 
son, programme director of the event. “I'd been 
teaching creative writing throughout Europe on 
projects commissioned by the Council or Europe 
and the European Commission, but I’d never 
made it to Romania. As a writer of dark fiction 
and poetry, I couldn't resist. For horror writing, 
what better place than Transylvania? The coun- 
try is so steeped in legend and superstition, it 
feeds the writer's imagination.” 

The inaugural 2015 event, which featured 
author/editor Richard Thomas (Staring Into the 
Abyss: Storied as a guest instructor, was a suc- 
cess, paving the way for the Workshop to be- 
come an annual event. Running from August 7 
to 14, this year’s installment will see professor/ 
author Brian Evenson (The Wavering Knif^ tak- 
ing up the instructor's seat. 

“While Transylvania offers an amazing setting, 
we also feel it's crucial to provide the highest 
quality of teaching,” says Johnson. “There are 
many retreats and workshops out there with ac- 
claimed authors facilitating, but ensuring quality 
teaching is another story. Brian Evenson was 
the Royce Professor of Teaching Excellence at 
Brown University and was highly sought after 
by CalArts. Many of Evenson’s former students 
told us that he was by far one of the best teach- 
ers they’ve ever had. When a 2015 workshop 
attendee put us in contact with Brian and he 
agreed to join us in August 2016, we were over 
the moon.” 

According to Johnson, attendees can expect 
Evenson to lead all of the week's workshop ses- 
sions, which will be conducted in the mornings 
(the afternoons are reserved for writing). The 
workshops will be comprised of a combination of 
traditional instruction, guided discussions, writ- 
ing exercises and peer feedback. Topics such 
as mood and fright, character and plot devel- 
opment, the differences between writing horror 


and other genres will all be covered, as well as 
techniques for revising drafts and how to submit 
the final manuscript for publication. Evenson will 
also give one-on-one tutorials and offer compre- 
hensive critiques of students’ stories. 

When not in class or writing, attendees will 
have the opportunity to leave the hotel and par- 
ticipate In a number of preplanned excursions in 
and around the Bran village area. 

“We’ll be visiting some of Transylvania’s 
quintessential landmarks, Including Rasnov (the 
best preserved fortress in Transylvania), Bran 
Castle, and Sighisoara (the birthplace of Vlad 
the Impaler)," says Johnson. “We’ll also visit the 
notoriously haunted Simon Forest and hear local 
stories of haunfings, werewolves and, of course, 
vampires. Our excursions will include guided 
tours by historical experts and we’ll even have 
write-in sessions in some haunted locations. 
Writers will not only learn a great deal about the 
history of the region and the legend of Vlad "Te- 
pes, a.k.a. Dracula, but because our coordinator 
and hosts are Romanian, writers will have the 
chance to learn a great deal about the culture 
and recent history.” 

There is a significant emphasis on keeping 
the Workshop small, intimate and supportive to 
ensure that attendees get the most out of the ex- 
perience, and have a chance to liaison with one 
another. 

“The retreat is organized in such a way that 
the group will really get to know each other,” 


Author Brian Evenson will inshuct this year's Horror 
Writer's Workshop in 


Johnson confirms. “We all eat our meals togeth- 
er, go on excursions together, drink homemade 
Transylvania plum brandy together...so there’s 
time for socializing as well.” 

Tickets for the retreat remain on sale until July 
7 or until fully booked. For more information on 
The Horror Writers Workshop, Transylvania or to 
reserve a spot, visit workshopwriters.com. 

MONICA S. KUEBLER 
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After more than a decade in business, earlier 


this year Starz Incorporated, owner of film dis- 
tributor Anchor Bay Entertainment, shut down 
the Canadian arm of the company. It was a 
move that alarmed genre fans who have long 
viewed it as synonymous with its considerable 
horror output. However, like the proverbial 
phoenix rising trom the ashes, out of Anchor Bay 
Canada comes United Front Entertainment, a 
Canadian film distributor co-founded by former 
Anchor Bay executives Rob Herholz and Susan 
Curran, alongside Lightbox Pictures executive 
producers Wilson DaSilva and Jessica Martins. 
It was a move that, while appearing to have hap- 
pened somewhat quickly, was actually years in 
the making, 

“As much as this has been a whirlwind it was 
not an overnight endeavour,” Curran tells Rue 
Morgue. "We realized a tew years ago after all of 
the studio mergers and acquisitions there was 
an opportunity for an independent distribution 
company to deliver new and compelling content 
to all media outlets.” 

“UFE came into existence out of necessity.” 
Herholz adds, “There is a current void in the Ca- 
nadian distribution world that UFE will fill with 


Rob Herholz and Susan Curran of the newl/-hjrrr}ed United Front Entertainment 


great independent movies. We are all fans of the 
horror scene and will continue to support it.” 

The plan for the Toronto-based company is to 
both develop, and create a range of film con- 
tent (not limited to horror), "We’re most excited 
about being able to now work more closely with 
producers and directors from the early stages 
ot script development through production to the 


eventual promotion and release ot their film," 
says Herholz. 

"We will always bring the scary!” asserts Cur- 
ran of UFE’s commitment to genre content. "We 
are nothing if not scary. United Front Entertain- 
ment’s objective is to.. .deliver content that the 
horror audience is dying tor.” 

ANDY BURNS 


FORMER ANCHOR BAY CANADA STAFF FORM UFE • 


ENTRAILS 

) Doctor Sleep, the sequel to Ste- 
phen King's The Shining. Is about 
to make its way to the big screen. 
Published in 2013, the story sees 
the return of Danny Torrance, 
now an adult and working as a 
care worker at a hospice when he 
encounters a nomadic group of 
psychic vampires. Warner Bros, 
will film an adaptation ot the best- 
seller with Academy Award winner 
Akiva Goldsman (/ 4rrt Legend, the 
upcoming Dark Tower adaptation) 
hired to pen the script, while King 
will act as Executive Producer. 

y King fans can also look forward to 
the Imminent release of another ad- 
aptation. Saban Rims has acquired 
US distribution for Cell, which Is 
based on King's apocalyptic 2006 
novel about a cellular transmission 
that transforms those that hear it 
into killers. The completed film, 
directed by Tod Williams [Para- 
normal Activity 2i, reunites U08 
co-stars John Cusack and Samuel 
L. Jackson, and features a screen- 
play co-written by Adam Meca (The 
Last House on the Left remake) and 
King. Cell Is set to hit theatres on 
July 8. 

L 

JThe CW Network is once again 
considering adapting Clive Bark- 


er's 1987 novel Weaveworld Into 
an ongoing series. Long thought to 
be too expensive to bring to tele- 
vision, the success of fantasy and 
horror-based series such as Once 
Upon a Time and Supernatural have 
made tt a possibility. New writers 
are being brought In to work on a 
contemporary adaptation of the 
novel (the story of a magical race 
of people called the Seerkind). Clive 
Barker will produce along with An- 
gela Mancuso. 

y Wes Craven's Los Angeles home 
Is currently on sale for $3.29 mil- 
lion. The open concept house, 
once owned by action film icon 
Steve McQueen, is 3594 square 
feet, and comes complete with 
two bedrooms, three bathrooms, 
a living room with fireplace, dining 
areas, and a sky-lit kitchen with tri- 
ple-wide centre island and adjoin- 
ing den. Along with floor-to-ceiling 
windows, the home also comes 
with separate guest quarters with 
private entrance, and a Zen tountain 
with two kol ponds. 

y The love affair with slashers on 
television continues. Along with a 
second season of Scream: The TV 
Series, set to air on MTV later in 
May, and the new horror anthol- 


ogy show Slasher currently airing 
on Chiller, another new series is 
coming to Freeform (formerly ABC 
Family). Dead of Summer Is set in 
the late 1980s at Camp Clearwater, 
where a “dark, ancient mythology 
awakens, and what was supposed 
to be a summer of fun soon turns 
into one of unforgettable scares 
and evil.” The seres, which debuts 
on Tuesday, June 28 at 9 p.m. ET, 
features Teen Wolfs Zelda Williams 
and Candyman's Tony Todd. 

3 Dark Horse Comics is bringing 
together genre Icons In two colossal 
team-up books. This July sees the 
release of Predator vs Judge Dredd 
vs Aliens, written by John Layman 
and drawn by Chris Mooneyham, 
with covers by famed Preacher 
cover artist Glenn Fabry. In it, Dredd 
must battle both the Predator and 
Allens across the post-apocalyptIc 
Earth. Dark Horse will also publish 
Tarzan on the Planet of the Apes, 
which will tell the story of the hu- 
man Tarzan and ape Caesar, who 
are raised as brothers but are ulb- 
mately separated by slave traders. 
Tim Seeley and David Walker will 
write and Fernando Dagnino draws 
the five-issue mlniserles, due out in 
September. 

ANDY BURNS 
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According to a recent article In The 
Great Southern Star newspaper, a man 
reported a possible Tasmanian Tiger 
sightng at the southern tip of Australia. 
The Tasmanian Tiger, or thylacine. Is a 
carnivorous marsupial that lived In the 
region until It was eradicated in the ear- 
ly 1900s. Since then, sporadic sightings 
suggest the species may not be extinct. 
The report came in March from Barrie 
Murphy, who said he 
was driving on the 
north end of the town 
of Inverloch when one 
crossed the road. "As 
I drove past it, I saw 
the stripes down its 
side and onto Its flank," he said. Last 
December, another local claimed to have 
seen one In the area, as well. Murphy 
said he also knew others who had seen a 
thylacine in recent years. Although fleet- 
ing, the sightings provide hope that this 
unique cryptid truly lives. 

LYLE BLACKBURN 

MORE MONSTRO BIZARRO AT RllE-MOn6UE.GOM 






YOU COULD tVIH !>A$S£S TO S£ 


THE NEXT TRUE STORY from the case files of ED AND LORRAINE WARREN 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF THE CONJURING AND INSIDIOUS 


TO ENTER 

wRit: CONTESTS@RUE-MORGUE.COM with the subIect hne: I’M SCARED TO WIN 
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fUVE A GREAF HORflon TAT? SHARE IT WITH ilS AT: INFD@RUE-MDRBilE.CDM. 


t Ir the years before modern dentistry, it was believed that cavities were caused by “burrowing 
! toothworms.'' This misconception was the result of the fibrous raw nerves that were frequently 
i left behind following an e>ctractlon. 

s Twenty-nine-year-old Indonesian poo star Irma Buie, who was known for performing while 
I draped in serpents, died onstage in Apr! 45 minutes after she was bitten by one of the snakes 
I she was wearing. She allegedly refused to stop the show to take the antidote. 

I It was once believed that bringing an unchristened baby into a house without first taking the 
proper precautions could serve as an invitation to evil spirits. 


In Medieval England, pieces of Egyptian mummy were highly sought after as they were believed 
to have restorative powers and could heal wounds. 


A. Michael Baldwin, who played Mike In the Pharr/asmfllm series, is also a children's book author. 
His latest picture book, Love AJways Wins, came out last year. 

A treatment for insanity in the 1 800s saw the patient strapped into a chair that was then spun 
quickly lor a period of up to several days, ft vras thought that the motion would “reset” both the 
sufferer's equilibrium and mind. 


The James Robinson & Co. Orcus and Animal Show had a gimmick that saw the in-house band 
perform from on top of the lions' cage, at least until a fateful 1 870 show when the roof of the 
enclosure collapsed and seven musicians were mauled to death. 


Twenty-four people died and dozens more were hospitalized after a shopkeeper's servant ac- 
cidentally mixed pesticide in with the baking ingredients at a Pakistani bakery this past April. 


EVIL DEAD (2013) 

A BLOODY MOUTHFUL FROM MIA 
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DRAG ME TO HELL 

GYPSY BUG BARF 


BEYOND THE DDDR 

BASTED IN BROWN BILE 


THE EXORCISM OE MOLLY HARTLEY 

MOLLY EJECTS INSECTS 


DRAG ME TO HELL 
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NO ONE DARED 
GOME TOO CLOSE! 
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WEIRD STATS & MORBID FACTS [j^ 


Ramon BarreTo, a Mexican musician who found fame playing the world's smallest harmonica, 
died mid-performance in 1 994 when he accidentally swallowed the Instrument. 


( THE EXORCIST 
PEA GREEN PROJECTILE STREAM 


“I’ve watched hOTtor movies as long as I can remember; 
my stepdad had this huge DVD collection with a lot of horror 
movies. The “Billy the Doll” tattoo was actually my first horror 
tattoo and realistic portrait. I rarely work in black and grey but 
I will definitely do more tattoos in tills style after this onel I 
would really like to tattoo a Frankenstein's monster portrait.” 


Actual "human oddities” were cast in the 1977 movie The Sentinel anO were forced to stay in a 
separate trailer, as It was believed they would upset the other cast members-a move that greatly 
angered the film’s star, Chris Sarandon. 


British bellringer Geoff Burch committed suicide at age 52 by hanging himself with the rope of the 
bell he was paid to ring at St. Luke's Church in Sheen. 


“I AIN’T 'FRAID 0’ NO GOATS...” 


NICK CORNWALL 

Drop by our Facebook page every month for a chance to have 
your Final Words! 
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. SUPERNATURAL GUIDES 

(Usborne Publishing Ltd., 1 979) 


In the late 1970s, UK publisher Usborne released pheiomenon trom around the world and 
three guides (available In both hardback aid soft- beautifully Illustrated - and surprisingly gor 
cover) dealing with supernatural subjects. Titled work. The books can occasionally be found ( 
Vampires, Werewolves & Demons. Haunted Hous- andAmazonforupwardsof$80,thoughMy; 
es. Ghosts & Spectres and Mysterious Powers S Powers is often available for much cheaper. 
Strange Forces, the books recount stories of mon- JAMES Bl 

sters, ghosts, demonic entities and unexplained MnDcmvDTinnniicpTmicc iTBiicuno 
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I MAD SPOOKY SPA BUNDLE 

$15 

• Be more Bathory with the MAO Bomb- 
ers Spa Bundle, Including one UnDead Bath 
Bomb with surprise brain soap Inside (both 
blood orange scented), one 6oz Cherry Sugar 
Up Scrub and an activated charcoal laven- 
der-scented Bloody Soap Bar, Pamper your- 
self, Countess... 


HUMPHREY'S HANDMADE 
BEARD OIL 

$ 12.99 


As the R.J. UacReadys and Coffin Joes of 
the world know, beard maintenance is key, 
so rub some Humphrey’s Handmade beard 
oil Info your chin sweater. A blend of apricot 
kernel oil, avocado oil and sweet almond oil. It 
comes In scents such as Buffalo Bill, Cthulhu, 
Redrum and Werewolf. Get your claws on a 
2oz battle today! 

0 LAMENT CONFIGURATION 
COASTERS 

$45 

When it comes to your beverage, SICKand- 
TILED has such coasters to show you. This 
Lament Configuration Tumbled Stone Drink 
Coaster Set consists of six, 4"x4", cork-lined 
handmade drink rests. Your cocktail wept... 
but it didn't stain. 


D "l LOVE HORROR" TURNTABLE 
SLIPMAT 
$18 

Scratch a needle across our hearts and hope 
to die. Terror Threads' turntable slipmat is 
the ideal way to keep your rotten records in 
check. At 1 2” across and printed to not fade 
or crack, this Is 16oz of perfect platter splat- 
ter. 









WITH THE CONJURING I OUT THIS MONTH, STARS PATRICK WILSON AND 
VERA FARMIGA SHED LIGHT ON REPRISING THEIR ROLES AS REAL-LIFE 
DEMON HUNTERS ED AND LORRAINE WARREN 



gfiost hunters. The case gave us one of the most 
Iconic photographs In the history o1 paranormal 
studies: a screaming, nightgown-clad Janet hover- 
ing in midair, allegedly propelled across the room 
by an unseen force while her siblings look on In 
apparent horror. 

Like the best horror movies, though, what you 
don’t see Is Just as Important as what's captured In 
the frame. When you view several of the “levitation" 
photographs in sequence, Ifs hard to see anything 
but a girl jumping off of her bed. 

But could an eleven-year-old, even with the 
help of her siblings, perpetrate such an elaborate 
hoax? Well, yes. Children are stunningly good at 
tricking adults. In 1848, twelve-year-old Kate Fox 
and her fifteen-year-old sister Margaret used such 
sophisticated methods as an apple tied to a string 
to produce the "spirit rappings" that would help 
launch the Spirttuallsf movement; several decades 
later, Elsie Wright and Frances Griffiths were only 
sixteen- and nine-years-old respectively when they 
manufactured their famous “Cottingley Fairies” 
photographs. So the Idea that an eleven-year-old 
girl could bamboozle a Who's Who of paranormal 
Investigators, Including the Warrens, really isn't 
much of a stretch. 

Still, many aspects of the tale, such as the re- 
cordings of Janet speaking in a deep, gravelly 
voice, are chilling. Janet, row a married mother 
of three, stands by her claims that she was In the 
thrall of supernatural entities, and some investiga- 
tors, Including Lorraine Warren, are still convinced 
that the Hodgsons were tormented by beings from 
beyond the grave. 

Whatever lurks in the shadows of The Conjuring 
2, though, it’s the Warrens who occupy the spot- 
light. We talk to Wilson and Farmiga, both on the set 
of the film and In separate phone Interviews, about 
leading a bIg-screen horror franchise that's swing- 
ing the focus from whatever waifs in the paranor- 
mal abyss to the ones who are gazing Into It 


A S MUCH AS WE LOVE 
OUR FINAL GIRLS AND 
MONSTER HUNTERS, 
IT’S THEIR NEMESES THAT REIGN 
SUPREME AT THE BOX OFFICE. 

Television shows such as The X-Files and Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer have enjoyed remarkable success 
by shining ttie spotlight on their heroes, but no 
one ever lined up at the box office for that new 
Nancy Thompson movie. It's always been Freddy 
Krueger's show. 

The Conjuring, then, Is poised to become a rar- 
ity in the horror world; a hit franchise that hones 
in on those who would fight 
evil rather than the ones who 
have long since succumbed 
to it. The first installment, re- 
leased In July 2013, enjoyed 
the biggest opening ever for 
an original R-rated horror 
film. By the time it finished Its 
theatrical run. The Conjuring 
had racked up S318 million 
in worldwide box office re- 
ceipts. A sequel was already 
In development, with a spinoff 
- 201 4's Annabelle - soon to 
follow. 

The first movie boasted a 
memorable villain in the form 
of Bathsheba, a ghostly witch 
bent on possessing Carolyn 
Perron (Lili Taylor), a woman who’d just moved her 
family into a remote Rhode Island farmhouse. The 
stars of the film, though, were paranormal Investi- 
gators Ed and Lorraine Warren (Patrick Wilson and 
Vera Parmiga), whose real-life counterparts had 
been closely Involved with the case that Inspired 
the movie. The former, who died in 2006, was a 
self-proclaimed demonologist; the latter, now 
89-years-old, is a “trance medium" who, though 



retired. Is perhaps the most famous paranormal 
Investigator alive today. The film enthusiastical- 
ly touted Its “based on a true story" angle, even 
Involving members of the real Perron family in Its 
marketing campaign. 

Warner Bros. Is hoping lightning will strike 
twice. The studio returned to the Warrens' volumi- 
nous files, seeking a story that would allow them 
to delve deeper into the relationship between the 
Investigators while teasing new spooks out of the 
shadows. Most paranormal enthusiasts could have 
predicted the case they'd choose: the notorious 
Enfield Poltergeist Incident, which, depending on 
your perspective. Is either one of 
the most documented hauntings 
In modern history, or one of the 
most risible hoaxes. 

It began on a summer night 
in 1977, when single mother of 
four Peggy Hodgson (played in 
the film by Frances O'Connor) 
found two of her children cow- 
ering In a bedroom of their North 
London council house. The kids 
claimed furniture was moving 
across the floor of Its own voli- 
tion, and that strange knocking 
sounds were coming from be- 
hind the walls. The weird activ- 
ity escalated over the following 
months, with eleven-year-old 
Janet Hodgson taking centre 
stage by channelling what she and some Investiga- 
tors claimed were ghostly and even demonic voices 
that the girl couldn't possibly have produced on her 
own. 

The story became a sensation in England, rou- 
tinely making headlines In newspapers across the 
country. The Wanens, who had also investigated 
the purported Amityville haunting In New York the 
year before, beat a path to London, as did other 




WHAT MADE YOU WANT TO REVISIT THE 
ROLES OF ED AND LORRAINE WARREN? 
Vera FarmiCA: Lots of things. What's the point 
of a sequel unless you oan out-story and out-heart 
and out-execute the original, right? I love that chal- 
lenge, particularly because I’m in love with these 
characters that Patrick and I play. I'm just really 
heart-warmed to know Lorraine personally. She’s a 
friend and a confidant, and my awe and respect and 
admiration has deepened and grown over the years 
- for Lorraine as a person and for the Warrens as 
a couple. I think Patrick and I have always seen It, 
not just as a horror story, but also as an astounding 
story of love and partnership. You look at Lorraine, 
and It's amazing that she would put herself In such 
danger and at the mercy of others. I love portraying 
women who. as scared as they might be, armour 
themselves with fearlessness. 

Patrick Wilson: When l signed on for this with 
Vera and with James, I knew that If we got tt right, 
there could be a tew more down the road because 
of the way we were structuring this. I’ll use my other 
movies with James as an example - with Insidious. 
you're foilowing a family. This Is very different. With 
the Warrens, we're able to go into their thousands 


of cases, so the structure of it Is such that you’ll 
always have a new family or person to follow - In 
this case a British family, the Hodgsons. And then 
you have us coming to help out. So the device was 
such that we felt like we could do several of these If 
they work, and thankfully they have, and we all get 
along and love doing It. I just trust James Impticitly. 
Whenever he calls, I usually say yes. 

Vera. you’ve spent a lot of time with 
LORRAINE WARREN. BOTH ON SET AND 
DURING VISITS TO HER HOME. HOW HAS 
YOUR PERFORMANCE OR YOUR THOUGHTS 
ABOUT HER CHANGED SINCE THE LAST 
HLM? 

VF; I don’t know that my performance is changing. 
I certainly have become closer to Lorraine since 
then. But in terms of me understanding the subject 
matter, I can only use my Imaginabon. 1 haven't had 
any great epiphanies since the first one. Whatever 
research I have done into negative mysbcism, clair- 
voyance and the Warrens in particular - I’m sort 
of steadfast in my knowledge since the first time. 
I can only play the truth of what’s going on In our 
story, and our story Is a very condensed version of 
what happened at Enfield and in their lives. So my 



process hasn't changed. I've just become closer to 
Patrick and closer to James, and that always makes 
for more electric partnerships. 

Did Lorraine have any feedback after 

THE FIRST HLM THAT AFFECTED YOUR PER- 
FORMANCES IN THIS ONE? 

VF: We were both very aware that this is a cine- 
matic version [of the Warrens], ft’s important to say 
that. It Is imperafivB for me to tap into her sensi- 
bilities - the way she smiles, the way she moves 
through space. Her com passion, her grace, her very 
specific way of dressing and speaking and just be- 
ing. And that’s all I can do. This Is one of the longest 
and most witnessed poltergeist cases In history. It 
happened over many, many years, and we're com- 
pressing it Into a 90-mlnute cinematic experience. 
So the terror that this family felt -we're compress- 
ing it into a robust hour and a half. Lorraine un- 
derstands that, and the Hodgsons understand that. 
Lorraine has not seen the second one, but she was 
very pleased with the first one. 

PW: Both times, before the first one and before this 
one. Vera and I went up on our own and sat with 
Lorraine and her son-in-law. Tony, and Judy, her 
daughter. That's always helpful to soil of ground us 
and get a few little Ideas here and there. But no one 
ever said, “Hey, this time around, can you do this?" 
She never had that conversation with us. She was 
very complimentary that we were treating her wrth 
respect. Especially when you're dealing with the 
paranormal, there are a lot of doubters out there, 
and you try to keep an open mind, and you try to 
Just treat her with dignity instead of judging her or 
the genre. I think she appreciates that. 

PATRICK. VERA HAS THE BENEHT OF 
SPENDING TIME WITH THE REAL LORRAINE 
WARREN. BUT ED DIED IN 2006 - YEARS 
BEFORE THE HRST CONJUIUNO WENT INTO 
PRODUCTION. HOW DID YOU HCURE OUT 
HOW TO PLAY HIM? 

PW: I watched a lot of footage of him, a lot of tapes, 
and I listened to his cadence. He had a very specif- 
ic way that he talked. He was a very direct guy. I 
brought a lot of that out because, since Lorraine is 
so spiritual and clairvoyant, you want to play the 
opposite. I think that’s why they make such a great 
team. He was the first guy to walk In and say, “Al- 
right, who's here?" He spoke very matter-of-factly 
to whatever might be in the room. I like that. It’s 
exciting to play as an actor because, one, I feel It's 
the correct way to play Ed Warren. But also. It’s a 
really great actor choice to be very direct. Ed didn’t 
shy away from anything. He never backed down 
from a fight. 

HAS WORKING ON THESE HLMS EITHER 
CHALLENGED OR AFHRMED ANY OF YOUR 
OWN BELIEFS. ESPECIALLY WHERE THE 
PARANORMAL IS CONCERNED? 

VF: I don't think tt challenges it. It's a great spring- 
board for me. My faith is everything to me. I have a 
concept of God that works for me. My faith is just 
to reap as many gifts of the spirit as I can in this 
life, which are love and compassion and self-con- 



GUIDED BY THEIR OWN FAITH IN THE WARREN S SUPERNATURAL 
ADVENTURES, THE CONJURING 2 SCREENWRITERS FIND THE FEAR IN ENFIELD 
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1 HE ENFIELD POLTERGEIST INCIDENT HAS OF- 
TEN BEEN CALLED “ENGL AND S AMITY VILLE" 


but there’s a certain degree of ambiguity Involved In that com- 
parison. Maybe the label Is meant to convey the scope of the drama, which 
played out over many months and became a pop-culture sensation In the JK. 
Or maybe It's a way of casting a suspicious eye on the Hodgson family's tale 
by likening it to what Is now generally considered a hoax. 

According to screenwriters Carey and Chad Hayes, the filmmakers behind 
The Conjuring 2 are not only aware of that double-edged sword, but they're 
actively invoking it in the movie. The Amityville haunting, which Ed and Lor- 
raine Warren famously investigated, figures prominently In the film's early 
scenes that find Lorraine (Vera Farmiga) in the throes of a psychic trance, 
essentially reliving the grisly 1974 shooting spree that left six members of 
the DeFeo family dead in their beds. On the day Rue Morgue visited the set In 
Monrovia, California, director James Wan and his team had used crime scene 
photos to meticulously recreate the interior of the Amityville house and the 
bloody aftermath of the killings. 

"Part of this story is that Ed and Lorraine Warren were accused of be- 
ing charlatans because of their Amityville investigation," says Carey, who, 
along with his twin brother Chad, 
has co-wrttteh both Conjuring films. 

"So when they go to the Hodgsons, 
there’s a lot of doubt surrounding 
them. They're sharing a very common 
bond [with the family] as far as people 
not believing them. ... It was such an 
Interesting dynamic. Where did the 
truth lie? I don’t want to give anything 
away, but there's a great reveal in the 
movie that answers that quesCon." 

So the Amityville haunting Is more 
than a cultural touchstone in The Con- 
juring 2, The brothers say the Enfield 
case was selected for the film not only 
because it's an effecbve story on its 
own merits, but because of Its rela- 
tionship to Amityville in the timeline of 
the Warrens’ lives. 

"The Perron case in The Conjuring 
was really the beginning, because It 
was right before Amityville,” Carey ex- 
plains. “[The Enfield Poltergeist] was 
the big one right afterward, so it was 
kind of a natural progression.” 

As with the Amityville case, the 


Warrens never backed down from their initial assessment of the Enfield situa- 
tion: that the Hodgsons were in We presence of otherworldly forces, including 
the spirit of a man who’d died In the house years earlier. Others, though, have 
written off the Enfield Poltergeist as a confluence of a child's vivid imagina- 
tion, a bevy of investigators eager for evidence, and a country In turmoil. 

When you consider the social, political and economic climate of the UK in 
1977, it's not hard to see how a story of a family haunted by malevolent forces 
could have seized the public's imagination -Just as Amityville had done in the 
US in the years following the Vietnam War. IRA bombs were ripping through 
London. Peter Sutcliffe, a.k.a. the Yorkshire Ripper, was murdering women 
with hammers, knives and screwdrivers. Nearly 30,000 firefighters were on 
strike, and it was the fourth successive year of double-digit Inflation - all 
factors that made for one hell of a backdrop for one hell of a horror story. 

The brothers say the setting is integral to the film, and Wat the social and 
economic upheaval playing out in the background contribute to the character 
drama at the centre of the tale. 

"If you can imagine going back to the '7Ds and having your kids accused 
of things and becoming celebr'iles when you don't want to be, just because 
of horrible Wings happening - what do you do to fight back, outside of call- 
I Ed and Lorraine Warren?” Chad 
<s. "It's set in another country, but 
ilso shows that these stories aren't 
elusive to the United States - they 
ppen to people all over the world. It 
ly was the equivalent of Amityville 
the people of England." 

3ut for all the talk of the role of 
epCcism in The Conjuring 2. you 
n't help noticing that the films ap- 
lach matters of faith and religion in 
lys that are far less confrontational 
in, say. The Exorcist. Even the ar- 
Itects of the franchise seem reluc- 
it to talk about it in language Wat’s 
mpletely divorced from their own 
rsonai faith. 

tall begs the question: What do the 
ns’ writers ultimately believe about 
I Warrens? 

'We have the privilege of knowing 
rraine.” says Chad, who worked 
'sely with the famed investigator 
3r the course of both movies. "And 
3 never found her towy one thing 
It hasn’t been true. ml 


trol and loving kindness and perseverance and joy 
and forgiveness. That’s why I love this project so 
much: at the bottom line. It’s a story about com- 
passion and putting yourself in harm's way just to 
help others. I grew up in a Catholic household with 
a very deep-rooted belief In the natural and the 
supernatural, and In mysb'clsm, both negative and 
positive. I grew up being encouraged to define what 
God means to me, and what Satan might mean to 
me. My parents really instigated that thought pro- 
cess from as early as I can remember. 

PW: I've got an open mind. I think If you walk Into 
a meeting with Lorraine or into their house think- 
ing, "I don’t believe any of this,” then chances are, 
you're not going to believe any of it. They’re not 
there to prove you wrong. They have their experi- 
ence, which Is very personal to them, and I guess 
it's up to you whether or notto believe it. I just try to 
concentrate on their intentions. That, to me, is par- 
amount. It's a tough call. Look, If you've read their 
book on demonology or any of the varous books 
they've written, there's some pretty wild stuff in 
there. But you know what? You don’t go to the Bi- 
ble and believe everything you read there either. 
You have to pick and choose what works for you. 

That brings up an interesting point: 
Some people are very skeptical about 

THE WARRENS, PARTICULARLY THEIR IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN THE AMITYVILLE AND 
ENHELD EVENTS - THE TWO CASES THAT 
RCURE PROMINENTLY IN THE CONJURINC 
Z WHAT'S YOUR TAKE ON THAT CONTRO- 
VERSY? 

PW; What I love about this franchise is that we 
embrace that. It gives us an opportunity to go, “Al- 
right, let's take that head-on. Let's have a scene 
where I confront someone who says they don't be- 
lieve it, who says we're just out for money." And 
we do that. I think that’s Important. Not to feel like 
you need to defend them - they do not need to be 
defended, or at least, I don't believe so. But skepti- 
cism Is a part of belief. It is as big a part of the story 
as belief itself. It takes both sides. 


AS FAR AS MAKING THESE RLMS IS CON- 
CERNED, DOES IT MATTER WHETHER OR 
NOT YOU BELIEVE THE WARRENS' ENCOUN- 
TERS WERE REALLY SUPERNATURAL? 

PW; I don’t think so. One of the first things I did 
was Angels in America. I was playing a gay Repub- 
lican Mormon lawyer. I am none of those things, but 
I hope, for the time you watch that miniseries, that 
you believe I’m every one of those things. So I don’t 
care - my own feelings are not important. Ed’s a ; 
devout Catholic? Great I’m not. tt is what it is. But 
you usually just need one thing to sort of latch on 
to. And even if you haven't seen a ghost, haven’t 
you had those little experiences you can't explain? : 

“you DON’T go to 
THE BIBLE AND 
BELIEVE EVERYTHING 
YOU READ „ 
THERE either:’ 

- PATRiCK WitSOX 



For me, it’s those moments when, for instance, you 
start thinking about someone you haven't seen In 
months, and then you run into them on the street 
a few minutes later. It's that unexplained cognitive 
sense that exists, but we don't understand - that’s 
what gets me into this world. 

WHAT CAN YOU TELL US ABOUT THE 
GHOSTS IN THIS HIM? 

PW: Without giving too much away, you're dealing 
with a different kind of poltergeist. We're trying to 
figure out what's happening to this family, what’s 
happening to this little girl. In the first one you had 
this great reveal with the witch - obviously we’re 
not going to have a witch again. So we don’t pin 
our hopes on trying to find that one specific entity. 
We’re not dealing with one villain. 

MEMBERS OF THE PERRON FAMILY VISITED 
THE SET WHEN YOU WERE MAKING THE 
HRST HLM. WHAT KIND OF INTERACTIONS 
DID YOU HAVE WITH THE HODGSONS? 

VF: With the Hodgsons, I think the children [in the 
cast] spent much more time hanging out with Janet 
and her sister. Every time the Hodgsons were on 
set, so was Lorraine, so I tend to gravitate toward 
spending time with Lorraine. We're like glue. We're 
Inseparable. So to be honest with you, I didn't 
spend much time with the Hodgsons. 

PW; Both the girls came to the set. They're actual- 
ly in the background of one of the scenes. Whatev- 
er your view Is on the world of the occult - whether 
you think these events are caused by ghosts or 
demons or mental illness or whatever else - these 
women were affected by this for many, many 
years. When you talk to them, and they come to the 
set and start crying because of what this is, forgive 
the phrase, conjuring up within them - that's tough 
to watoh because It's very personal. Whatever your 
take is on the paranormal, these people dealt with 
something very horrible, and Ed and Lorraine tried 
to help. As with the Perron case, this [haunting] 
dragged on for many, many, many months. It was a 
long process and an even longer process of healing 
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IPPED FROM THE CASE FILES OF ED AND 
LORRAINE WARREN, 


msisammwMm Conjuring films' adopt the : 
religious viewpoint of the famous “paranormal investigators' in 
their battle against the forces of darkness, but there's a much different side to 
supernatural inquiry undertaken by the likes of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. The British group has been around since 1 882, and if you haven't heard 
of them, it's probably because their skeptical approach to this world is far less 
sexy than exorcisms, levitating furniture and ghosts jumping out of the shad- 
ows. It’s more Interested in truth. 

"The Society for Psychical Research is a scientific body that holds no corpo- 
rate opinions but seeks to promote research into a wide range of topics which 
are termed psychical or paranormal,” explains Alan Uurdie, a lawyer who has 
been a member of the organization since 1 997 and has Investigated claims In 
Britain and beyond. '[It] was founded to see if what we would today oal! 'para- 
normal phenomena’ could be studied scientifically and if any conclusions could 
be formed about bietr nature." 

While devout Catholics the Warrens claimed to have faced forces of dark- 
ness armed with Ed's crucifix and Lorraine's apparent God-given powers as 
a medium, the SPR prefers more scientific methods of observation, such as 
examining photographs, audio recordings and first-hand accounts of supposed 
paranormal activity. 

'Members certainly have been on poltergeist cases on a number of occa- 
sions,' notes Murdie, giving examples. “These have been written up in the 
Journal of the SPR. Also, there has been some very interesting research done 
into acousfc effects by Dr. Barrie Colvin. ... Dr. Colvin has analyzed recordings 
of alleged poltergeist knocking obtained from around the world over a 40-year 
period. The earliest was a recording made by a local physician at Sauchie (in 
Scotland) in 1960 and the most recent was obtained from a poltergeist case at 
Euston Square, London, in 2000." 

Murdie adds that most of the ghost-hunting "gadgetry," such as the equip- 
ment employed in The Conjuring, acts as little more than props with no scientific 
value. He believes In much simpler methods. 

“To quote a long-serving former chairman. ..Tom Perrotf. ‘Quite often my 
ghost-hunting equipment is a notebook, a pencil and a sympathetic ear,”’ says 
Murdie. 'Most of the fme, we only have ghost reports to study and I think it is 
as important to record these accurately as much as attempting to set up equip- 
ment in apparently haunted properties in the hoping of capturing paranormal 
activity.” 

The SPR, a registered chanty, is run by an eighteen-member elected coun- 
cil, which in turn elects a president. The society focuses on education and re- 
search. carried out by various committees. One of those is the Spontaneous 
Cases Committee(astheSPR website, spr.ac.uk, explains, "Spontaneous cases 
are the real-life natural phenomena which scientific theories need to explain'), 
formed in 1981-82. 

"The case of the Enfield poltergeist, 1977-79, was an inspiration," reveals 
Murdie of the committee’s origin. "Members of the SPR volunteer to serve on 
the committee, and we seek to promote co-operation and research as wall as 
dealing with reports which come into the Society.'' 

That infamous case, which is the basis for The Conjuring 2. was investi- 


.'y 

gated for two years by SPR 
members Maurice Grosse 
and Guy Lyon Playfair. Play- 
fair. who authored the book 
This House is Haunted: 

The Amazing Inside Story 
of the Enheld Poltergeist and was featured as 
character in the 201 5 British minisenes The Enfield Haunting, recent- 
ly said in an interview with Darkness Radio that the Warrens' involvement was 
peripheral. “They did turn up once, I think, at Enfield, and all I can remember 
is Ed Warren telling me that he could make a lot of money for me out of 'rt,” he 
recalled. "So I thought, 'Well that's all I need to know from you' and I got myself 
out of his way as soon as I could.' 

Playfair stated publlcally that he believed the Enfield haunting was genuine, 
though the American Committee for Skeptical Inquiry disputed that, claiming 
it to more likely be the result of children's 
■pranks." 

It goes to show that even the skeptics are 
subject to skepticism when it comes to the 
supernatural. Though, even just using that 
word will raise eyebrows with members of 
the SPR. 

"We tend to avoid the word 'supernatural' 
as It Is more of a philosophical and theolog- 
ical term, ■'says Murdie. "Whilst there is a 
spiritual and religious dimension to the para- 
normal, belief should not come info the task 
of collecting data and evidence, other than 
the belief that it is important to establish the 
truth, whatever that may be.^J 


THIS HOUSE 
ISHAUNTEO 


WHEN IT COMES TO THE PARANORMAL. ENGLAND’S 
134- YEAR- OLD ff.IgriiCTf.TiliHTMtiTgjL'tiTgT^ 
PREFERS TO PUT POLTERGEISTS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 



for them. BjI itwas very real to them, aid yoj see 
that when you meet them. ! 

PATRICK. YOU'VE SAID YOU WERE INTER- : 
ESTED IN MAKING THf COAfyt/ff/AfC PARTLY ■ 
BECAUSE IT WAS SET IN THE EARLY 70S ■ 
AND THEREFORE OFFERED A LESS CYNI- 
CAL TAKE ON PARANORMAL TALES THAN 
WHAT WE'RE USED TO NOW. THIS HLM IS ' 
SET AT THE END OF THAT DECADE. WHICH : 
WAS A VERY TUMULTUOUS TIME. DO 
THOSE FEW YEARS MAKE A BIG DIFFER- 
ENCE IN THE TONE OF THE HLM? 

PW; They do, along with the fact that it's set in . 
England. One of the things I love about this film Is 
that James wanted people to know what was going : 
on In England at the time. In the first fifteen min- 
utes of the movie you start to see very clearly that, • 
whether it was the IRA bombings or whatever else 
Is going on, there's a lot oftumult In London. I think 
that’s Important. When you’re doing something set 
In a certain time period. In order to capture that 
period you reed to see what were the main issues 
and problems that people were dealing with. You 
have a very personal story, butyou wanttosee it in 
the context of what else is happening In the town. 
So that was extremely important, yes. 

WlTH THE SEQUEL, WE NOW HAVE TWO 
COAyWWGHLMS THAT DEAL WITH POS- 


SESSION. Is THAT EMERGING AS AN IN- 
TEGRAL THEME IN THE FRANCHISE AS 
OPPOSED TO OTHER TYPES OF SUPERNAT- 
URAL ACTIVITY? 

VF; No, not necessarily. For the longest time, 
James wasn't going to direct Conjuring 2. And 
then, all of a sudden, with enough rest, his imag- 
ination kicks In. He would not have approached it 
had henotthoughtthat hecould outdo himself and 
elevate it another notch and Just make something 
different. He's not going to do Conjuring 3 until he 
has that same inspiration and It hugely overtakes 
him. I know by the end of Conjuring 2. he had al- 
ready started throwing Ideas around with Patrick 
and me, and It wouldn’t surprise me If he took it In 
a completely different direction. 

PW: That's Interesting. I don't know. I think you 
can't retread the same ground. Look, [the Warrens] 
definitely had a method. When they had an Issue to 
deal with, they went to the Bible. These are devout 
Catholics. They went to the Rrtuale Romanum, they 
went to give the exorcism. Sometimes they work, 
sometimes they don’t. You deal with every pos- 
session or haunting In a different way. You might 
try the same tactics, but they don't work the same 
way, and that's certainly what this film does. 

JAMES IS GREAT AT CONSTRUCTING SCARES. 
As AN ACTOR. WHAT THOUGHTS DO YOU 


HAVE ON THE ANATOMY OF A REALLY EF- 
FECTIVE SCARE? 

VF: I think there's a mathematic equation to a 
scare that James has figured out. It has to do with 
composition. )t has to do with music. It literally Is 
music and choreography. I grew up as a profes- 
sional Ukrainian folk dancer In my late teens and 
early twenties, and it seems to me that oftentimes, 
in these movies, it’s all about movement and tim- 
ing. A large part of that is the actual tempo, the 
rhythm of moving through space - I'm talking 
about head turns and blinks at the right time. 
[Laughs.] It really is a dance. And James is a mas- 
ter choreographer, and he often directs us both as 
If we're dancers. It usually has to do with the cho- 
reography of a scare. It's literally, take two steps, 
slow it down to this rhythm. Even the turn of a head 
or the turn of a torso - he tells you which part of 
your body you should or shouldn’t be moving. He 
oftentimes gets in there and Just tweaks you from 
a very physical stance. 

PW; I think you have to break It down, like you 
do with a joke in a comedy or a chase scene in an 
action movie. That'sthe thing that James does bet- 
ter than anybody. You try to understand how he's 
structuring it, but we're just along for the ride. A lot 
of that stuff is made in post. 

ARE THE DEMANDS OF ACTING IN A HOR- 
ROR HLM DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TYPES 
OF MOVIES? 

VF: It's SO hard to talk about, because the umbrel- 
la of horror Is Just so vast. For example, take my 
television show Bates Motel - someone will just say 
"horror," but you can't group it into the same cat- 
egory as, say, slasher films. I think what's so hor- 
; rifying [about The Conjuring] is that it’s really dark 
' events happening to real people. It’s harrowing. 
; But again, it's all about approach. I think the only 
thing that works in this arena is authenticity. Un- 
less an audience can suspend disbelief and really 
buy into your emotional plight and your emotional 
response to something, it's not going to work. They 
won’t be scared, they won't be surprised. It's hard 
somettmes. We have some pretty operatic mo- 
: ments in [The Conjuring 2], or at least I do. So it's 
• always just playing the truth of the moment and 
being as sincere as possible. 

PW: I think they can be. There's kind of only one 
■ way to do an exorcism, which you saw in the first 
him. You can't shy away from holding out a cross 
and screaming In Latin to a demon. I don't know If 
It's a different style of acting, but you’ve got to go 
for it. It’s not that it’s over-the-top, but you have 
, to match the emotion with the language, because 
there's nothing natural about that. Is there a differ- 
ence in acting in a contemporary play as opposed 
to a Greek tragedy? There's still the same emotion, 
the same circumstances, but you have to chew the 
language a little more. I think that's the attitude 
I go into this with. I remember, in the first one, 
you have a line on the page that’s something like 
"Damn you, Bathsheba!" You can'tjust deliver that 
. nonchalantly - you have to go for it Q 
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, / HEN YOU'RE RAISED BY WRITERS, YOU MIGHT INITIALLY 

VV assume IT'S WHAT EVERYONE DOES. TWELVE-YEAR-OLD JOE 
T T HILL CERTAINLY DID. 

“I would come home Irom school and my dad would be in his office 
' clattering away at the keyboard," recalls the author of his formative years. 

, ' “He had a Lang word processor - he'd be banging away on that - and 
f i my mom would be in her office at this tomato-coloured electric typewriter 
and she’d be banging away making something up. And so, 
really, by the time I was in si>cth grade, I kind of figured that rT. „„ , 

was just what you were supposed to do with yourself. You I A F 
, know, that you would go and sit alone for a couple of hours |IIIP 

and play make-believe and you would do that every day 
and eventually someone would pay you a whole bunch of Tl 

money for it. And that all turned out to be correct." nUr 

That said, while no one thinks twice when someone LIUlJ 
takes up the family business if it’s in farming or restau- jT * 
fi- ranteering or a trade like plumbing or construction, if your ■ 

family business happens to be in the arts, there seems to 
be no shortage of speculation about nepotism, hasty value .-V 

judgements and even potential industry exploitation if the 
name is big enough. Understanding that goes a long way ^ 

' to explain why Hill decided to spend the first decade that 

he worked as a writer essentially being anonymous, “a nobody" to hear 
him tell it, 

"When I was in college, I had two ideas and the first idea was that if I was 
going to be a writer, I didn’t want to be Joseph King," he says, "because I 
telt like there was too much risk in being identified as the son of Stephen 


King. Ifeltlikethere was a chance that I would write a not-very-good novel 
and an unscrupulous publisher would decide to publish it anyway, seeing it 
as a chance to make a fast buck on the last name, and that might work to 
sell one book but readers get the book and they read it and they say, This 
is no good,’ and so they don’t want your second book. I wanted to build a 
career, not just have one sale, so I decided that it was not a good idea to 
write as Joseph King. So I dropped the last name and started writing as Joe 
Hill. I think that was a pretty good decision." 

ultimately allowed Hill to write for roughly ten years be- 

m fore his secret came out. During that time, he explains, he 
had the opportunity to learn his craft and make his mistakes 
in private, just like any other aspiring author attempting to 
E break into the publishing business. His earliest successes 

I ■ M ■ I came from short stories, and after selling a stream of those 
Ifl H m to various anthologies and journals such as The High Plains 
■IllPI Literary Review anii The Clackamas Literary Review, Hill’s 
■ first collection, 20th Century Ghosts, landed in stores in 
^ .1 2005. It went on to win a number of awards; the Bradbury 

Ig Fellowship, the Bram Stoker Award for Best Fiction Collec- 

vT' British Fantasy Award for Best Collection and the 

IjEi j International Horror Guild Award for Best Collection. Then, 
"" 20th Century Ghosts was followed by a steady stream of 
novels (2007's Heart-Shaped Box, 201 0’s Horns and 201 3's N0S4A2\ and 
the Eisner Award-winning comic book series Locke & Key. [For a detailed 
oven/iew of Hill’s genre outings, see sidebar.] If you’re unfamiliar with Hill’s 
earliest work, it’d be easy to think that he has always made his home in the 
genre, but that simply wasn’t the case. 



Truth Is As Strange As Fiction: An archival photo, by Robert Meslin, of a purported actual case of spontaneous human combustion, which occurred i 
Novembers, 1964 and involved Helen Conway, an elderly woman from Upper Darby Township, Pennsylvania. 


“The other thing I had decided when I was in 
college was that if my dad wrote fantasy and 
horror, 1 was never going to write that stuff,” 
Hill explains. “That decision didn’t stick. For a 
long time I wrote stories that were in the literary 
mainstream - stories that were about divorce, 
stories about raising difficult children, stories 
about men in a sort-of mid-life crisis - but none 
of those stories were authentic. I had never been 
divorced. I was in my twenties, I wasn’t mid- 
dle-aged, so I didn’t know what a mid-life crisis 
was like. I was Just starting out as a parent, so I 
didn’t really have any great insights into raising 
children. Those stories were just kind of dull. And 
eventually after three or four years of writng as 
Joe Hill, ft came to me that if I wanted to write 
fantasy and I wanted to write horror, I could and 
if wouldn’t matter, and no one would know. ... 
As soon as I gave myself permission to start 
writing fantasy and horror, good things started 
to happen, and I think that's because I've always 
liked that stuff. Horror was what turned me on as 
a kid and all my favourite writers were fantasy 
guys.” 

Hill's genre stories cover a wide range of 
territory, from classic horror mainstays such 
as ghosts (in 20th Century Ghosts and Heart- 
Shaped Sox) to revisionist takes on the vampire 
(in N0S4A2I to demonic forces, magical imple- 
ments and visits to other dimensions (in Locke & 
Ke^, but you may not readily notice all of these 
old monsters and ideas in Hill's work because 
the author Is particularly adept at making his sto- 
rylines feel fresh and exciting, regardless of what 


"I THOUGHT WHAT A FASCINATING AND 
HORRIBLE THING, THE IDEA THAT A 
PERSON COULD JUST CATCH EIRE EOR NO 
EXPEAINABEE REASON” 

-JOE HILL 


part of horror and monster lore he is mining, 

“Charlie Manx, the bad guy in N0S4A2, he's a 
vampire, [but] he doesn't have fangs, he doesn't 
drink blood,” says Hill of his reimagining of the 
classic bloodsucker tropes. “He is using oth- 
er human beings as fuel, he's draining them in 
some fundamental way. He has this car that runs 
on human souls Instead of gasoline, and he runs 
on human souls as well, that’s why he's been 
able to go on and on over the course of a hundred 
years - because he keeps picking up children in 
his car and driving until he's drained them clean. 
I do like a lot of the classic horror tropes, but I 
think the challenge Is how can I play with this 
idea in some new way, what can I do with it that 
won’t be familiar? Even [with my new book] The 
Fireman, there have been plenty of apocalyptic 
novels, dystopian novels, novels about society 
collapsing. So the challenge is: I love these kinds 
of stories, I want to write one, how can I do it 
where people will enjoy it, go along for the ride, 
have a blast, as opposed to saying, we've had all 
this before. That’s the fun and the challenge and 
also the risk. If you blow it, everyone says, ‘Oh, 
nothing new here, move along folks.’" 

The Fireman (out now from William Morrow) 


is a 707-page epic concerning a virus that’s 
sweeping across the world, causing those who 
contract it to develop tell-tale black patterns on 
their skin, before they eventually begin smoking 
and then spontaneously combust. The narrative 
follows pregnant nurse Harper Grayson from the 
early days of the outbreak through to its system- 
atic destruction of vast swathes of the United 
States (the people who burst into flame often 
spread the fire to buildings, neighbourhoods, 
even sprawling acres of forest). 

“I've wanted to write about spontaneous com- 
bustion for a long, long bme,” admits Hill, “and 
for a long time I had the first image from the book 
- a woman looking out the window and seeing a 
man stagger around like a drunk and then falling 
to his knees and igniting. That image has [hov- 
ered] around in my head for at least a decade. 
So spontaneous combustion, even as a little kid, 
I thought what a fascinating and horrible thing, 
the idea that a person could Just catch f re for no 
explainable reason. When I began to work on the 
book and I had this idea of spontaneous com- 
bustion everywhere, no pun intended, spreading 
like wildfire, I wanfed to give this really hard, 
concrete Michael Crichton-like explanation. ... I 




FROM INFLATABLE FRIENDS TO A CHILD-THIEVING BOOGEYMAN, WE TAKE A 
LOOK AT THE AUTHOR'S WORK LEADING UP TO THE FIREMAN 


and 


20th Century Ghosts (2005) 

PS Pubiishing/HarperCollins 

lill’s first published book was an anthology of 
short stories originally released by PS Publishing 
before HarperCollins picked it up for wider distri- 
bution. The tales range from the unsettling (“Best 
New Horror," for instance, sees a horror lit editor 
attempt to track down the author of a particularly 
shocking submission, only to find himself pulled 
into its story) to the not-so-easily classifable 
(“Pop Art” is a tale of friendship between two 
boys, one of whom - the titular Art - happens to 
be made of plastic and filled with air). With 20th Century Sfiosfs we got our 
first look at Hill's imagination and storytelling skills and, while both those 
things would continue to develop over the years, it was a promising sign of 
the fiction yet to come. RM 

Heart-Shaped Box (2007) 

William Morrow 

Hill’s first-length novel was a great leap forward 
in terms of both skill and scope. It centres around 
aging rock star Judas Coyne, who has been ac- 
cumulating morbid artifacts and curios for some 
time. He's just purchased the newest addition 
to his collection: a black dress suit supposedly 
haunted by its former owner. In time, he learns 
I that there truly is a ghost woven into the suit’s 
I fabric, and it has horrible plans for him and his 


loved ones. Hill makes the transition from short story to novel with ease, 
creating a tense and ruthlessly efficient narrative that puls its protagonist 
(and those around him) through a living hell until the Inevitable final show- 
down with the vengeful revenant. RM 

■ Locke & Key {2008-20 13) 

IDW Publishing 

This Eisner Award-winning series wasn’t Hill’s 
only foray into comics - he also co-wrote sev- 
eral one-shots (Kodiak, The Cape, Thumbprint) 
and two Cape miniseries with Jason Claramella, 
and penned 201 4’s Wraith: Weicome to Christ- 
masiand - but it’s easily the most fascinating 
of the bunch. Spanning six trades, all written 
by Hill and gorgeously illustrated by Gabriel Ro- 
driguez, it begins with the murder of the Locke 
family patriarch. Following his death, his wife 
and three children return to the Keyhouse, his childhood home in the town 
of Lovecraft, where things take a turn for the seriously strange and dark. 
Keyhouse sits on top of a demonic gateway and is home to a series of 
keys that do some very odd things. They allow the Locke children to open 
their heads to add/remove memories, turn themselves into ghosts and an- 
imals, and even switch genders. But something more sinister is going on 
at Keyhouse, something that dates back to a series of deaths that occurred 
during their father’s years there and now threatens to unravel the family 
- and indeed all of Lovecraft - even further. Because the kids are the only 
ones who can use the ke^, it’s up to them to stop it. Locke S Key is a 
perfect example of how comics can be engaging, intelligent and incredibly 





literary. Reading rt will make you wish this was a medium Hill would 
return to in such length and depth again. MSK 

HORNS (2010) 

William Morrow 

Homs is Hill’s excursion into magical real- 
ism (a literary style that combines realistic 
narrative elements with surreal, magical 
or fantastical imagery). Despite its incred- 
ibly powerful opening act, for many, Horns 
marks a rare weak point amongst 
output, largely as a result of its somewhat 
problematic, less than satisfying, mystical 
“tree house of the mind" 

tale of Iggy Perrish, a man who becomes the town pari; 
the death of his girlfriend, which, rumour has it, he is 
tor. The book begins as Iggy wakes up from a drunken night 
with a pair ot horns sprouting from his skull. They give him all 
ner of devilish abilities, not the least of which is being able to 
the worst thing anyone has ever done simply by touching them. Just 
his mere presence removes the inhibitions of those in his immediate 
vicinity, often causing them to divulge their darkest urges. Me uses 
his newfound powers to track down his love’s real killer and get 
his own form of justice. Horns was adapted into a feature film in 
201 3 -starring Daniel Radcirffeas Iggy -by writer Keith Bunin and 
director Alexandre Aja. MSK 

NOS4A2{20ij) 

William Morrow 

Arguably Hill’s masterpiece, H0S4A2 (read 
that license plate carefully...) introduces us 
to young Victoria McQueen, who Is able to 
^ travel anywhere via an old bridge, her bicy- 

cle and sheer willpower. Across town, stale 
I A r y 1 1 I and country, there's no road Inaccessible to 
J U L her. But Charles Manx, a ghoulish old man 

j in a black Rolls Royce, also knows these 
shortcuts and is using them to steal chil- 
dren away to “Christmasland." Victoria encounters Manx and barely 
escapes, subsequently bringing him to jusbce. Years later, broken, 
institutionalized and estranged from her family, Victoria is forced to 
relive it all again when Manx comes looking for a new passenger - 
her son. A decades-spanning story that moves fast without missing 
a beat, N0S4A2 excels in its depiction of flawed and sympathetic 
characters, and also cleverly references Hill's other works (includ- 
ing Locke & Ke^ and even gives a nod or two to papa Stephen's 
own shared universe. A/(7S4A?shows Hill in complete control of his 
craft. RM 


turned to what I had learned about 
mycology from my mother, who is • 
an amateur mycologist and knows 
quite a bit about the subject. Al- 
most everything I needed to make 
the story work actually exists in 
the world of mycology [“biology 
concerned with the study of fungi, 
Including their genebc and bio- 
chemical properties, their taxono- 
my and their use to humans as a 
source for tinder, medicine, food, 
and entheogens, as well as their 
dangers, such as poisoning or in- 
fection. "-Wikipedia].’’ 

As you might expect. Harper 
eventually catches the infection 
herself, and It’s later learned 
that the Dragonscale (the term 
tor the infection coined by soci- 
ety in the book) spreads via the 
ashes of the burned and bonds 
with the carriers' brains - both 
actual ways spores sun/ive and 
spread over great distances in 
nature. But there's much more 
at play here than a simple apoc- 
alyptic outbreak; some of the 
infected are learning to control 
the Dragonscale and even use 
it as a weapon. These outliers 
don’t spontaneously combust and 
only want somewhere to live out 
their lives in peace and safety, 
but that doesn't stop the various 
paranoia-fuelled extermination 
crews from trying to annihilate 
them - with extreme prejudice. In : 
The Fireman, as in many books of 
this ilk, the humans become more 
frightening than the initial external - 
threat. This certainly proves to 
be the case when Harper’s es- 
tranged husband grows ever more 
obsessed with eliminating both 
her and their unborn child (who 
may or may not be infected in the . 
womb), 

“I think that every society has 
a segment of the population that 
responds to brutalism and feels 
that in a crisis the best way to deal 
with a crisis is to stamp down on 
it as hard as you can," says Hill. 
“Not to try to understand it but 
to cut the cancer out as quickly 
as you can. So I think the Idea, 
you know, that people who carry 
this particular infection would be 
treated with sympathy and under- 
standing, when you consider they 
can spread it to others, or they 
can catch fire and burn down a 
hospital, I think it is very unlikely : 


they’d be catching a lot in the way 
•of empathy.” 

This may be true, but Harper 

- especially given Ner pregnant 
state, her history in nursing and 
caring for others, and her unwav- 
ering capacity for goodness and 
optimism - is an incredibly sym- 
pathetic character and one who's 
easy to root fofN^ould be argued 
that casting her a?Vie leid in the 
book - the title actually refers 
to the first character she comes 
across who can control the Drag- 
onscale and later becomes an ally 

- was a stroke of genius. It was 
also a subject that was incredibly 
personal to Hill. 

“I’m a single dad and parenting 
is a great preoccupation of mine, 
so Harper was an opportunity to 

"MY HEROINE, 
HARPER, IS 
CARRYING 
EIEE INSIDE 
HER AND 
DEATH ON 
HER SKIN” 
-JOE HILL 

write about what it's like to be 
preparing for a child to enter Into 
your life, which I’ve had happen 
three times,’’ he notes, "The other 
thing is, the spore, the Dragon- 
scale, is alive. It is Its own living 
thing and exists in a state of sym- 
biosis with humans and when you 
have the spore, you’re a carrier 
and, of course, that’s also a word 
we use to describe being preg- 
nant. And a pregnant [woman’s] 
baby Is also existing in a state of 
symbiosis with the mother - living 
off of her, hijacking her system 
for its own end. And so for me, 
the two things just naturally went 
together. My heroine. Harper, is 
carrying life inside her and death 
on her skin. That felt like a yin and 
yang to me." 

Uke birthing babies, birthing 
novels is no easy work for the 
author. The final page of The 
Fireman, on which it states that 
he began writing this book on De- 
cember 30, 2010 and completed 
it on October 9, 2014, makes that 
clear. 
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“I wish it wasn’t always so slow," he says. 
“Everything moves in Internet speed these days, 
everyone is very reactive, and I think that writ- 
ing a novel has to remain one of these places 
where things go more slowly and it’s a reflective 
process. It takes you time to figure out who a 
character is and then once you know them, it 
takes time to work out the situation that they are 
In and how they would uniquely respond to that 
situation. There’s no easy way to shortcut that 
process. Maybe there’s even an argument to be 
made tor intentionally slowing things down to 
make sure that you get it right and you’re true to 
the characters and true to the situation. I do my 
first drafts longhand. I’ve got whole piles of note- 
books. The Fireman is spread across something 
like ten giant notebooks. Then I do the second 
draft typing into the computer and changing and 
rewriting as I go." 

Undoubtedly, penning novels poses its own 
unique challenges, especially given the some- 
times bght publisher deadlines associated with 
them. When queried about his experiences 
working in other formats, Hill is quick to note that 
comics are the easiest and also the most fun to 
create, which is why he doesn’t do it as much 
anymore. After spending six to seven years as 
the sole writer on Locke S Key -a story about 
the beleaguered Locke family and the Keyhouse, 
a sprawling mansion loaded with disturbing se- 
crets and mysterious otherworldly keys that only 
children can use and exploit - he was eager to 
turn his focus back to long-torm fiction. 

“There’s a lot of setbacks [with novels], they’re 
frustrating, it’s hard, slow work but there’s a sat- 
isfaction in writing them when you finally get it 
done that's special, that makes novels special,’’ 
he says, before adding that regardless of the 
medium h^'s working in he’s learned things 
aboiifthe writincrprocess that he’s been able to 
apply elsewhere and that helps keep his work 
fresh. “It's kind of like farmers don’t plant the 
same crop in the same field over and over and 
over again. If they do, it wears out the soil." 

Unlike a lot of writers. Hill is not particularly 
precious about his output. When conversation 
shifts to other interpretations of his stories, 
specifically Alexandre Aja’s 2013 movie adapta- 
tion of his magic realism novel Horns - about 
a wrongly accused man who wakes up after a 
drunken tryst with a pair of horns sprouting from 
his temples and the power to hear people's in- 
nermost thoughts - he’s both generous and sur- 
prisingly humble. 

“I have more fun with the movie than I do with 
the book," he admits. "You had three young ac- 
tors - Max Minghella, Juno Temple and Daniel 
Radcliffe - act their hearts out [revealing] new 
things with the characters that were deeper and 
more satisfying than was necessarily there in the 
book. I think Max Minghella especially managed 
to make my bad guy in the film so much more in- 
teresting and complicated than what I did in the 
^novel. You can’t not be gratified when other cre- 


ative people come along and say, ‘We really like 
something you did, we want to do our version of 
it.’ I think the one thing you want to do is offer 
good guidance, if you have some good guidance 
to offer, but not try to be too controlling, because 
: you had your turn with the story and now it’s 
: their turn. And you want to support their interpre- 
• tation and give them a chance to do something 
they find personally expressive.” 

And if you happen to be wondering why the 
■ theme of famiiy, loved ones and children - or 
: in the case of The Fireman, even fetuses - in 
peril or potential peril seems percolate up so fre- 
quently in Hill’s work, it might ]ust have some- 
thing to do with his own deepest fears. 

“I’ve got an answer for you, but it’s not a very 
: inspiring or interesting answer," he says, when 
prodded about what scares him. "Most of my 
' fears are the possibility of something happening 


to the kids. One of the kids getting hurt; one of 
the kids getting humiliated; a school shooting; a 
drunk driving accident; or even just being humil- 
iated on social media. I never had to worry about 
that as a kid. Someone might write something 
mean about you on the bathroom wall but now 
the bathroom wall is digital and can be seen by 
1 00,000 people. You worry about not being able 
to protect the kids and all you can do is hope that 
you gave them the tools, or some of the tools, 
that they need to protect themselves: a positive 
self-image., some confidence, a sense of hu- 
mour, an ability to think under stress - hope- 
fully. That’s probably my big fear. After that, my 
second biggest fear would be waking up in the 
middle of the night with a giant, rabid rat biting 
me in the face. Something bad happening to the 
kids, that’s the number one fear; rabid vermin, 
that’s the second big fear." 9 





WITH A 30TH ANNIVERSARY BLU-RAY EDITION 
OYAIANHUNTER OUT THIS MONTH, TOM NOON 
RECALLS THE SERIAL KILLER 
ROLE HE COULD REALLY SINK , JU 
HIS TEETH INTO 


fIKy 


^'ANDY BURNS 


H IS NAME IS FRANCIS DOLARHYDE, AND : "When you doan audition and it goes well, it's sort of likethe agreement 
OVER THE PAST FOUR DECADES HE HAS i or contract you have with the director about how ft’s going to be done,” 
TAKEN ON MANY FORMS. Shifting and morphing, i says Noonan. “When we were shooting, the one note that Michael would 
mudh likethe dreaded Red Dragon ot William Blake's painting that spoke to ^ ever give me, he would say, 'D, don’t forget the audition.’ He didn’t give me 
him, guiding him to shed his skin. And to take lives, j a whole lot of direction. We were very sympatico about how things were 

Dayousee? | going.” 

Francis Dolarhyde sprung from the mind of author Thomas Harris, and i Mann didn’t just require Noonan’s acting chops, however, he also need- 
first came to the public’s attention via his 1981 novel Red Dragon. In ft, : ed him to undergo a physical transformation to become the imposing killer, 
he’s pursued by FBI agent Will Graham, who has a penchant for getting j He had the actor work out for months with trainers in order to build muscle 


into the mind of serial killers. But he’s a mystery to ^ 

those hunting him; they know he acts by the lunar ^ 

cycle and bites his victims, hence his nickname, The ion ' 

Tooth Fairy, but his targets are unpredictable, which MMmmm 

leads Graham to ask for assistance from Dr. Han- AvAMi 
nibal Lecter, a sehal killer cannibal who makes his A 

own first appearance in the same novel. 

Francis Dolarhyde has been brought to life several 3^ 

times since fleet Ora^on was published. His first cin- , ■ ^ 

ematic appearance came via 1986’sAfarjftiynfer,di- -N -.'i^ 
rectedby Michael Mann (TTreffeep, Heaf, Co//aferafl. * 

Though hardly a success upon its release 30 years ^ ^ tf '.. . 

ago, the film’s impact has grown in stature, thanks 
to Mann’s flawless direction and the performances ' ■ < 

from William Petersen as Will Graham, Brian Cox as y j 

Dr. Lecter, and character actor Tom Noonan as The ’il-iv pVKr* 

Tooth Fairy, a role that wasn’t entirely pleasurable 
to audition for. 

"There was something that just clicked with Michael,” Noonan recalls. 

“It’s not that we talked a lot - he just sort of dug a lot of what I was doing. 

The woman that I was reading with was his casting director, and I think that 
it was one of the first times that she had read with people and she was sort 
of nervous. I think I really got under her skin and sort of freaked her out a 
little. Not by doing anything: I just sat very quietly and I think it unnen/ed 
her. Michael really got off on that," 

The actor’s take on the character remained fairly unchanged once shoot- 
ing of Manhunter got underway. 
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. mass. And when it came time to shoot, a team was 

" in charge of drawing on the Tooth Fairy’s extensive 
back tattoos. 

More importantly, however, actor and director had 
tKnl mllmSfffw * * * toworktogethertodevelopapsychological profileof 

r the character. 

“There was this thing where Michael asked if there 
was anything he could do for the part, and I said ft 
/ would be great if I didn’t have to meet anybody that 

5 'Jj. • I was trying to kill or who was trying to kill me pn 

the movie],’’ says Noonan. "How I am in the movie 
i ' is how I am with Michael. That never changed. He 

; '•* just really connected to a certain part of me from the 

’ ' auditionthatwaseasytorecall.” 

_ , , While Noonan was the first to bring Dolarhyde to 

f-CS life, others have sunk their teeth into the charac- 
ter, including Ralph Fiennes in 2002’s Red Dragon 
and Richard Armitage during the final season of 
i NBC’s Hannibal. With a new special edition Blu-ray of Afanftunfenoutfrom 
I Scream! Factory, it's not surprising that the actor feels a sense of propriety 
: over the iconic character. 

“I always thought [/Wanfturrfe^ was a well-made, well-thought-out, pow- 
i erful film,” says Noonan. “In some ways it seems as though there are all 
: these franchises and remakes that sometimes make me feel like, 'Why are 
I they messing around with my movie?’ There’s the TV show, and they say, 
; 'What do you think of the guy who’s playing your part?' I don’t want to hang 
- out with my wife’s new husband.”® 
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began in earnest in 2007. She was working on a 
university exhibition spotiighting artifacts found 
in medical museums, and her work took her to 
the famed La Specola, or the Museum for Phys- 
ics and Natural History, in Florence, Italy. The 
226-year-old museum houses one of the largest 
and best-known wax anatomical collections in 
the world, and it was there that Ebenstein en- 
countered sculptor Clemente Susini’s original 
Anatomical Venus - a stunning creation that 
dates back to sometime around 1780 and re- 
mains the most famous specimen of its kind. 

“What you see when you walk into this room is 
a life-size wax woman who’s kind of hyper-per- 
fect and highly idealized,” explains Ebenstein. 
“You can see a seam that goes along her side 
and her breastplate, and you can lift this breast- 
plate off and dissect her into seven layers that 
are perfectly rendered. By perfect, I don't mean 
lifelike, although it is lifelike, but it's hyper-re- 
al in the sense that they’re more beautiful than 
lifelike, more perfect. There's no blood. There’s 
something deeply, deeply uneanny about these 
things. It's hard to express how powerful they 
are." 

So began what Ebenstein has described as 
a "near-obsession” with these 
creations. She continued her visits to Europe’s 
best-known medical museums, where she en- 
countered wax -collection curators who enthusi 
astically recommended books, articles and other 
resources. 

“As I was travelling I was ordering books on 
Amazon,” Ebenstein says. “I came home to tons 
of boxes, and the curators were giving me arti- 
cles I would then print out and read. That's when 
I became kind of immersed in this material. So 
I'd say since 2007 I've been studying it, in my 
way, pretty much full-time.” 

Today the Venuses - especially the dissect- 
ible, or ''demountable,” ones - seem like an 
elaborate game of Operation re-imagined for 
serial killers, but they were actually an attempt 
to remove the spectre of death from the study 
of anatomy. When the first Venuses were creat- 
ed in the late 1 8th century, studying or teaching 
anatomy meant procuring and dissecting human 
cadavers. There were legal and ethical concerns 


THE ANATOMICAL VENUS TAKES US BACK TO A BIZARREIItA WHEN DISSECTIBLE ANATOMICAL 
.,nX MOOELS OF WOMEN MADE REALISTIC GORE BOTH POPULAR ANO GORGEOUS 


as well as practical ones; corpses for dissection 
were hard to come by, and they rotted quick- 
ly and dramatically. 

The general public certainly had a morbid in- 
terest in the subject; public dissections, usually 
of executed driminals, were popular events at 
anatomical theatres and even at some pre-Lent 
festivities. The Venuses, however, marked a 
conscious effort to associate anatomical instruc- 
tion with life rather than death. Many scholars, 
including Ebenstein, be- 


lieve the Venus marked a turning point in how 
we depict human anatomy. 

"All the things we take for granted now about 
the way we present anatomy - for instance, the 
fact that the person doesn’t look dead - that was 
a debate,” she explains. “That was something 
people discussed and made a decision about. 
Otherwise, how do you get people to deal with 
human anatomy, which is, of 
course, taught with 
dead bodies?” 

It was an 


APRIL SNELLINGS 


have two defining characteristics: they're modelled in the shape of beauti- 
ful, alluringly posed young women, and their bodies open to show viewers 
what their insides Idok like. Some are dissectible, with realisb'c organs 
that can be removed, examined and reinstalled. Other, static models are 
forever in the throes of deconstrucbon, entrails spilling from their torsos. 

Whatever their state of anatomization, they usually appear 
to be enjoying it. Today it seems like a shocking juxtaposition 
of death and eroticism; to their original audience, though, 
they had a very different reception. 

“What interests me about [the Anatomical Venus], among 
many other things, is how, when people look at it now, it 
looks utterly bizarre to us," Ebenstein says. “But a little over 
200 years ago, that's not what people thought at all. They 
thought, 'This is amazing. It's the best way to teach anatomy 
I've ever seen and I want to order some for my museum.' I 
think there’s something really interesting in looking at that 
and kind of meditating on how much we’ve changed over 
the last 200-plus years to render this thing that was once 
seen asjust a beautiful, perfect teaching object, completely bizarre to the 
contemporary eye.” 

Ebenstein has long been captivated 
by the Venus and her sisters, 
but her research 


O UR LOVEAFFAIRWITH BEAUTIFUL WOMEN HA; 
NEVER REQUIRED US TO KEEP THEM INTACT. 

Horror movies catch the brunt of criticism for their preoccupa- 
tion with dismembered women, but it’s a morbid fascination that stretches 
beyond the borders of art and popular entertainment - after all, aspir- 
ing actress Elizabeth Short, a.k.a. the Black Dahlia, never 
garnered much attention until her bisected corpse was dis- 
covered in a vacant Los Angeles lot; now she's an indelible 
part of dark American history. From fairy tales to film, our 
collective dreams run red with the blood of lovely women. 

But that strange enchantment hasn’t always come with 
such grisly associations. A new book by Morbid Anato- 
my Museum co-founder Joanna Ebenstein explores a tra- 
dition that used lifelike wax effigies of carefully mutilated 
women to teach anatomy to the general public. In TheAna- 
tomicai Venus: Wax, God, Deaths the Ecstatic{ouXnow from 
Distributed Art Publishers), Ebenstein traces the history of 
the uncanny wax women whose reign once stretched from 
the medical museum to the fairground. 

“Anatomical Venus” is essentially a catchall term used to describe a 
certain type of incredibly detailed, anatomized wax model that rose to 
popularity in the late 18th and early 19th centuries. Sometimes known 
as Slashed Beauties or Dissected Graces, these astonishing waxworks 
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overwhelmingly successful ploy, and the Venus 
became a papular attraction. Her appeal ex- 
tended far beyond the realm of scientific study 
and medical training; Ebenstein says it’s import- 
ant to note that these models were created, not 
to ready doctors, but to instruct the public about 
the human body. 

“We think now about anatomical exhibitions as 
being for specialists and medical students, but 
this was for the general public. This was creat- 
ed to be a centrepiece for one of the first public 
science museums in the world. So this was to 
seduce and instruct men, women and children 
from all classes, and I think that’s a really im- 
portant thing to think about.” 

The creation of an Anatomical Venus was a 
lengthy, expensive and sometimes unpleasant 
process. Their original makers at La Speco- 
la hoped to create a wax “encyclopaedia” of 
the human body that would someday render 
actual dissection unnecessary. To that end, the 
Venuses were painstakingly crafted by a wax 
artist, or ceroplastician, working in tandem with 
an anatomist. Each component needed to be as 
accurate as possible, so the Venuses' organs 
and limbs were modelled from actual body parts 
procured from a nearby hospital. Sometimes 
the artists would make casts of the part; in oth- 
er cases, they would sculpt the copy freehand. 
Since the body parts decayed quickly, fresh ones 
were constantly needed. In some instances, 
parts were harvested from more than 200 ca- 
davers to produce one anatomical model. The 
process could have taken as long as two years to 
complete, but it was time well spent. 

“They’re still seen as anatomically accu- 
rate," Ebenstein points out. ‘They’re still used 
in books on anatomy - the Eyewitness book on 
the body actually uses the Anatomical Venus to 
show the internal structure.” 

The Venuses and other anatomical models re- 
mained popular attractions at museums and 
fairgrounds well into the 1 9th century, when ex- 
ploitation and prudishness finally conspired to 
banish them into the shadows of history. On 
the one hand, unscrupulous “doctors” began to 
open anatomical museums that were designed 
to frighten rather than instruct. 

“They’d create this kind of medical chamber 
of horrors," Ebenstein explains. “A guy would go 
in there and see all of these [models of] syphilibc 
genitals, and this was a time when no one really 
knew how you got syphilis exactly, except that 
you get it from sex, and nobody knew how to 
cure it. ... So you’d go into this chamber of hor- 
rors and there’d be someone there to say, ‘Oh, 
would you like to see the doctor? Are you wor- 
ried about yourself?' And then this quack doctor 
would prescribe these usually mercury-based 
cures.” 

The final nails in the Venuses' rosewood-and- 
glass coffins were a pair of laws passed on two 
continents. The British Obscene Publications 
Act of 1857, along with its eventual American 


counterpart, the Comstock Law of 1873, ulti- 
mately closed many anatomical museums on 
the grounds that their contents were suppos- 
edly pornographic. It’s an allegation that seems 
especially ironic when Ebenstein points out the 
secret that lies behind the Venuses' ecstatic ex- 
pressions. 

“I think that language that many people see 
as erotic could also be described as the ecsta- 
sy of the saint,” Ebenstein explains. "Since the 
reception to her at the time did not interpret her 
as erotic, my feeling is that she was seen more 
as this language of sainthood and martyrdom.” 

Many of the Venuses are still on display in mu- 
seums around the world, and their legacy lives on 
in pop culture. Ebenstein sees their shadows in 
unexpected places, whether it’s the popularity 


of the “sawing a woman in half” magic trick 
(which, Incidentally, was developed at the height 
of the women’s suffrage movement) or the ob- 
session with Laura Palmer and her corpse that 
shaped the narrative of Twin Peaks. And while 
it’s tempting to think of the Anatomical Venus in 
terms of gory horror imagery and our tendency 
to fetishize lovely dead women, Ebenstein warns 
that such readings are probably retroactve. 

“I do think there's a direct relationship be- 
tween the rise in women’s power and the desire 
to dismember them,” Ebenstein allows. “I don’t 
think the Venus was seen that way. However, I 
think that, today, part of why she makes us un- 
easy is how she reads. Our culture has changed 
so much that that’s one of the lenses through 
which we see her." 
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THE HALLOW 

starring Joseph Mawle, Bojana Novakovic 

and Michael McBhatton 

Directed by Corin Hardy 

Written by Corin Hardy and Felipe Marino 

IFC Midnight 

Thanks to Disney, most of us think fairies are 
cute iittie winged creatures, hitting to and fro 
in the forest green, anoint- 
ing those around them with 
smiles and magical dust, tra 
ia-la-la-la. 

Well, piss on the Magic 
Kingdom - because Irish folk- 
lore begs to differ. The Hallow 
delves info the country’s an- 
cient tales to unleash some 
new-old creatures that skulk 
in the forest: "fairies, ban- 
shees, baby stealers." 

That spells trouble for Adam 
(Joseph Mawle: Hearties^ 
and Claire Hitchens (Bojana 
Novakovic: Drag Me to Helli, 
a British couple with a newborn that arrive in a 
• remote Irish town so he can survey an area of the 
woods for a logging project. The locals are none 
too keen on this, particularly their neighbour, 
Colm (Michael McElhatton: Game of Throne^, 
who warns them not to mess with the hallow. 


But mess they do. Adam finds a dead deer In 
an abandoned house with strange wounds and 
takes a slime sample from It, while Claire re- 
moves the iron bars from the windows. (The film 
doesn’t feel the need to explain It, which Is a nice 
touch, but for those not up on their fairy lore, the 
creatures are repelled by cold Iron.) By the time 
the inevitable turning point comes where our 
protagonists realize fairies are real and terrify- 
ing, they're trapped, under attack and must fight 
desperately to save their child. 

Director/co-writer Corin Har- 
dy’s first feature is a tightly 
paced, beautifully shot nailbifer 
In which the creatures are the 
real stars. They’re sickeningly 
ghoulish with malevolent black 
eyes, gnarled bodies and things 
growing out of them - yet they 
retain just enough humanity to 
make them more the horrors 
that haunt your nightmares than 
the creatures of tradifional fairy 
tales. Guaranteed none of ’em 
were ever in Peter Pan's crew. 

The Hallow is another great 
low-budget genre title to come 
out of Ireland in the past few years, joining mov- 
ies such as The Canal, Citadel. Grabbers and 
Wake Wood {RM #1 13j. This folk horror classic- 
in-the-making proves there are plenty of tradi- 
tional terrors out there waiting to be harvested by 
filmmakers looking for something in the woods 


that doesn’t wear a mask, carry a blade or stalk 
horny teens, 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


INSAKITY OF STYLE 


Sacrificing substance in favour of style Is al- 
ways tricky, as all the visual and aural flair In 
the world comes to nought if the premise isn’t 
on par with the panache. In the case of Darling, 
despite writer/direc- 
for Mickey Keating’s 
absolutely stunning 
endemic aesthetic, 
pabulum plot devic- 
es are a constant re- 
minder that beauty 
Is only skin deep. 

Telling the tale of 
Lauren Ashley Car- 
ter’s nameless char- 
acter as she begins 
a sbnt as a llve-ln 
caretaker (hired by a 
woman played by Blade RunneTs Sean Young) 
at a large, home with a secret sordid history, 
Keating uses all manner of sensory stimulation 
techniques to yank us down the rabbit hole with 



DARLING 

Starring Lauren Astiley Carter, Brian Moivant 
and Sean Young 

Written and directed by Mickey Keating 
Screen Media Films 
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^ the protagonist as she spirals into insanity. 

Shot in black and white, boasting a positively 
chilling ethereal soundscape, and knocking the 
audience out for the count with terrifying tran- 
sient imagery, Darling is an absolute treat for the 
senses. Particular plaudits to the sound depart- 
ment’s Shawn Duffy and M. Parker Kozak, and 
their deft use of simple everyday sounds to forge 
such a shudder-inducing atmosphere. 

Although audio plays a crucial role, silence 
Is an actor’s virtue for the most part, with the 
film proving itself a sterling showcase for some 
exceptional acting chops. Keating directs the 
leads towards perfor- 
mances reminiscent of 
Hollywood’s heyday and 
Carter oozes charisma 
throughout, rendering 
her character's gradual 
loss of marbles through 
sheer menacing man- 
nerisms. 

Keating also keeps 
us Invested with early 
transient images that 
suggest impending 
brutality, and when it 
eventually rears its ugly 
head, it’s of the banzai 
variety. To make mat- 
ters worse (or better, 
depending on your penchant for all things gory), 
being in black and white somehow renders the 
events that much tougher to tolerate. 

Sadly, as the saying goes, beauty is nothing 
without brains. Keating knows good and well 
howto rattle an audience’s cage but the narrative 
feels far too secondary and all questions raised 
go unanswered leaving the audience flummoxed 
after an 80-minute wild goose chase. Lacking a 
satisfying payoff, all Darling's early trappings of 
a tour de force in experimental filmmaking add 
up to something seductive for the senses but 
ultimately a complacently shallow cinematic ex- 
perience. 

HOWARD GORMAN 


LIMP dick 


BUNNY THE KILLER THING 

starring Roope Olenius, Ka^a Jaskari 
and Veera W. Vilo 

Written and directed by Joonas Idakkonen 
Artsploltatlon Films 

Stop me If you've heard this one before: a mad 
scientist Injects some guy with a powerful drug 
that turns him into a man-in-a-rabbrt-suit with 
an eighteen-inch schlong who goes wild through 
the snowy Finnish countryside, raping and killing 
everything in sight while growl- 
ing: “Fresh pussy!” His victims? 
The most annoying pack of 
non-entities you’ve seen since 
the last time you accidentally 
tuned into some reality show 
(whorish chicks, sex-crazed 
jerks, a compulsive teenage 
masturbator, a few criminals, 
etc.). 

With a premise like this. Bun- 
ny could’ve been fun, at least 
for viewers tired of the terror of 
American genre cinema’s politi- 
cal correctness; after all, “a hor- 
ribly offensive film that wallows 
in scenes of rape, gratuitous 
nudity, bloody murders and all 
forms of sexual depravity” is what the promo 
material promises. In reality, this is sub-Troma 
Eurotrash that is neither Troma-dirty nor Eu- 
ro-audacious: a lame splatter comedy whose 
bad taste "humour” should misfire on anyone 
over fourteen. 

Sometimes the silliness is a/mosf funny, as 
in the bunny-man's obsession with a guy who 
wears a T-shirt with a small, stylized vagina im- 
age on it. (Yes, he prefers an illustrated one to 
the real thing.) That man's ultimate fate - involv- 
ing a cop car, a penis and an explosion - pro- 
vides the only solid joke in this sorry endeavour. 

What's worse. Bunny the Killer Thing lacks 
the courage to even be really offensive: for ex- 



ample, instead of upping the ante on the sffLII- 
fuck through the eye-socket scene (lifted from A 
Serbian Film), it’s simply implied here. And, of 
course, the whole big-dick-on-Viagra-for-bullsis 
done far more shockingly in A Serbian Film, as 
well. Or, for that matter, 30 years ago in the Jap- 
anese double-bill of Guts of a Virgin anti Entrails 
ofaBeautyfpoth 1986). 

Bunny Oie Killer Thing '\s all cock and no balls, 
and as such it is destined for oblivion. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 


A BUN IN THI COVEN 


CHERRY TREE 

Starring Naomi Battrick, Sam Hazeldine and Anna Walton 
Directed by David keating 
Written by Brendan McCarthy 
Dark Sky Films 

Cheating mortality has long been a central 
motif in occult horror. Birth, death and rebirth 
all play out, as secret 


CHIMY TKH 


knowledge and rituals 
intervene in the cycle 
of life. The much-laud- 
ed 2011 release Wake 
Wood sen/es as a fne 
example. Not only do its 
rich themes and visuals 
invoke everything we 
love about cult-based 
fiction, but It also sits 
within Hammer Films’ 
resurrection cycle, and signals the cinematic 
birth of director David Keating. Keating's sopho- 
more effort. Cherry Tree (written by Wake Wood 
collaborator Brendan McCarthy), taps many of 
the same roots (pun intended) as his debut, but 
has a significantly different approach. 

When a pensive, introverted teenager named 
Faith finds out her father is dying of cancer, 
she’s quickly targeted by her predatory new 
hockey coach, who reveals herself as the head 
of an old coven of witches and offers the fragile 
girl an option to save him. If Faith agrees to be 
ritually inseminated with demon seed, her fa- 
ther’s health will clear up. Of course, she takes 
the deal, saves her dad, and turns a new leaf 
as a confident, empowered master of her own 
destiny. With the term of pregnancy unnaturally 
sped up. Faith becomes uneasy with the reper- 
cussions of her actions and opts to keep her little 
demon, putting her at odds with the powerful 
witches. 

As evidenced by Wake Woods unique flavour, 
Keating and McCarthy excel In the field of dark 
mysticism, letting scenes of ritual play out with 
a fetishistic degree of defail. There is a palpable 
sense of the ancient In the deep and weird prac- 
tices on display (think centipedes, a nest and the 
titular tree), and by this measure alone Cherry 
Tree works really well. But a few too many dips 
into humour and jump scare territory make com- 



CIMfMACABRI 



mitting 1o the story a bit more challenging, and the 
final punch is downright silly. And really, do all horror 
films about female empowerment need to contain a 
montage that could double as a gothy shampoo com- 
mercial? Maybe they do. 

TAL ZIMERMAN 

WHAT GOT INTO YOC? 

AVA'S POSSESSIONS 

Starring Louisa Krause, Annabelle Dexter-Jones 
and Lou Taylor Pucci 
Written and directed by Jordan Galland 
Momentum Pictures 

What happens after an exorcism? According to the 
expanded ending of The Exorcist (The Version You 
Should Not See) - derived from W.P. Blatty's novel 

- it can be the beginning of a beautiful friendship. 
But not tor the one who was possessed. No, for him 
or her, usually more hell awaits, at least according to 
The Exorcist II and its swarming locusts, weird sci- 
ence and hammy priests. 

Ava’s Possessions has neither the budget, the 
talent, nor the ambition to compete with the terror 
rollercoaster of Friedkin’s masterpiece; instead, it’s 
a modest indie dramedy that's not so much about 
the horrors of demonology as it is about facing one’s 
“inner demons." Ava (Louisa Krause) is trying to 
piece together her life after an exorcism she has little 
memory of: her friends are reserved, her ex refuses 
to see her, new dates are a disaster and her parents 
seem to harbour a secret. 

A man’s watch she finds in 
her apartment and some 
strangely unscrubbed 
bloodstains under the car- 
pet lead to a not terribly 
interesting investigation 
that ends with some unin- 
spiring discoveries. 

Along the way we get to 
see some mildly amusing 
scenes of her visits to the 
Spiritual Possession Anonymous group (something 
between Alcoholics Anonymous and a rape-victim 
support centre) and the film briefly comes to life in 
an intriguing scene in which her newfound friend, a 
girl who actually enjoyed being possessed (the ex- 
cellent Annabelle Dexter-Jones), enlists Ava to help 
her re-experience the liberation she’d felt consorting 
with her “D-word." 

Krause is solid as Ava, and together with the good 
supporting cast, she makes this horror-lite entry 
moderately palatable, especially for those who like 
their hipster flicks bloodless, sugar-coated with pret- 
ty pastel colours, and populated by quirky characters 
and obvious metaphors. While the premise had some 
potential, the end result is not particularly striking or 
memorable. Hell, any self-respecting film lover would 
take the unabashed cheese of a courageous, glorious 
disaster such as The Exorcist II over this well-mean- 
ing but safe, lukewarm dramedy any day of the week 

- and twice on Sunday. 

DEJAN OGNJANOVIC 




OVERLOOKED. FORGOTTEN AND DISMISSED 

THIS ISSUE: LANCE STOPS DEAD IN HIS TRACKS 

PUSH M TIL MaHNiNS 

DEADOFTHENITE 

Midnight Releasing 

Lately I’ve found that the horror movies coming out of Britain are a lot like British 
food. No matter how delicious they might appear initially, they seem to be put 
through some sort de-fiavouring machine before they arrive on your plate. Such is 
the case whh Dead of the Nite, a found-footage film about a group of ghost hunt- 
ers who lock themselves up in a purportedly haunted manor only to be killed off by a masked ma- 
niac and his favourite gardening implement. Though it starts off with a wicked cameo by Tony Todd 
[Candyman], It quickly loses its zest as it devolves Into a mishmash of tasteless comic relief, bland 
acting and sour suspense. This Is the kind of movie that’ll make you wish Turns made eye drops. 
BODY COUNT: 7 

BEST DEATH: Siokle to the stomach 

HEAR THEM ROAR 

DEAD GIRLS 

Brain Damage Films 

I love anthologies, mainly beoause it’s a lot easier to stomach three or four crappy 
little movies than one interminably long one. Thankfully that Isn’t the case with 
this cool collection that focuses on all the bad things that can happen to idiots 
who piss off girls. Whether It's a demented dude who hunts women in the woods, 
a cheating boyfriend, a bunch of mean sororitygiris ora priest with a penchant for 
Catholic schoolgirls, all of them get their ghastly comeuppances with a little help from the super- 
natural. Dead Girls may be a very low-budget project made by unknowns, but this is a tight group 
of tales to be proud of. And not just 'cause It’s about my second favourite kind of girls - dead onesi 
BODY COUNT: 16 
BEST DEATH: Knife to the nuts 

BAWD OF MiSFiTS 

THE DEAD WANT WOMEN 

Full Moon Features 

Charles Band spends most of his b’me these days pushing out puppet-themed 
horror movies, so The Dead Want Women Is a surprise. Set in 1927, tt begins 
at the house of a silent movie starlet who kills her entire entourage after losing 
her studio contract. Fast forward to the present: two girls buy her house and are 
terrorized by the deadites and their naked escorts who want them to join In their 
Satanic debauchery for eternity. Clocking In at Just over an hour. It ain't Full Moon Charlie's best, 
and suffers from a feeble script, sluggish directing and the fact that it’s painfully padded with 
softcore sex scenes. The monster masks look okay - but with all that nudity, I can think of better 
things to do with latexi 
BODY COUNT: 10 

BEST DEATH: Gunshot head geyser 

LAST CHANCE LANCE 
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DEATH NOTE (2006-2007) 

Starring Brad Swaile, Brian Drummond 
and Alessandro Julian! 

Directed by Tetsuro Araki, Tomohiko tto, 

Hiroyuki Tsuchiya, et al, 

Written by Toshikl Inoue, Takesbl Obata, 

Tsugumi Ohba, etal. 

Viz Media 

Imagine you had the power to kill someone 
by writing his or her name in a notebook. Now 
imagine that this power tell into the hands of an 
egomaniacal high school stu- 
dent with a nascent god com- 
plex. This is the basis of Death 
Note, the anime series based 
on the Japanese manga of 
the same name, written by 
Tsugumi Ohba and illustrated 
by Takeshi Obata. Viz Media 
has released the complete 
37-episode series on Blu-ray 
in two versions packed with 
extras. 

When genius high school 
student Light Yagami (voiced 
in English by Brad Swaile) finds a notebook ti- 
tled “Death Note” on the ground, he opens it 
to a list of rules regarding its use: any person 


whose name is written in the Death Note will 
die by heart attack, unless otherwise specified. 
Intrigued, he tests it out on local criminals and 
discovers that it delivers on its promise. Accom- 
panied by the shinigami (death god) Ryuk (Brian 
Drummond), who dropped the Death Note into 
the human realm. Light uses the book to sys- 
tematically execute criminals he sees in the 
news, envisioning himself as a godlike figure 
who will create a new world tree of evil with his 
newfound power. The police begin investigating 
the mysterious killer, whom they dub “Kira," but 
Light’s biggest obstacle lies in the mysterious 
crime-solving virtuoso known as “L" (Alessandro 
Julian!), whose genius rivals his 
own. So begins an epic game 
of cat-and-mouse as Light and 
L try to stay one step ahead of 
each other and restore their ver- 
sion of justice to the world. 

What's fascinating about 
Death Note is that for all its 
otherworldly whimsy regarding 
shinigami (who are equal parts 
terrifying, hilarious and sym- 
pathetic), Light and L’s every 
move is painstakingly calculated 
and explained with elaborate 
deductive reasoning. As such, the 37-episode 
series explores every possible narrative angle 
the Death Note can offer, as Light matures from 


studenthood to being an adult member of the 
police force and, Ironically, head of the Kira in- 
vestigation. 

Both the standard and Omega versions Include 
three hours of bonus materials, including inter- 
views with the creators, behind-the-scenes foot- 
age, artwork and commentary, but the Omega 
edition also packs two feature-length animated 
films: Death Note Relight: Visions of a God and 
Death Note Relight: L’s Successors. There’s nev- 
er been a better time to pencil in this underrated 
gem. 

ANDREA SUeiSSATl 


puTE-iicKir good 


THE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE 2 (1986) 

starring Dennis Hopper, Caroline Williams 

and Bill Moseley 

Directed by Tobe Hooper 

Written by L.M. Kit Carson and Tobe Hooper 

Scream Factory 


Upon its theatrical release, the belated fol- 
low-up to one of the greatest masterpieces of 
’70s cinema played a single screen in Toronto, 
and was shorn of some fourteen minutes thanks 
to the Ontario Censor Board. No, you lick my 
plate, you dog dick. 

In 1 996, a new disthbution label called Anchor 
Bay released the uncut version on VMS in Ontar- 
io, reportedly in defiance of a ban that was still in 


material missing from 
the theatrical version 
and earlier video re- 
leases leavened the 
over-the-top humour 
and cast the film in a 
new light. 

Hooper’s cannibal 
clan now had a sur- 
name, Sawyer. The 
Cook In the original 
film (sole returning cast member Jim Siedow) is 
known as Drayton and specializes in award-win- 
ning chili. The Sawyers are in Austin for a chili 
contest and to hunt college students, so Leath- 
erface and fourth brother, Vietnam vet Chop Top 
(Bill Moseley), saw up some frat boys. Unfortu- 
nately, the murder is captured on tape by disc 
jockey Stretch (Caroline Williams). She takes the 
recording to a former Texas Ranger, Lefty (Den- 
nis Hopper), who’s on the trail of the killers, who 
slaughtered his brother's children fourteen years 
earlier. Lefty dismisses Stretch’s tape, so she 
plays it over the air repeatedly to attract his in- 
terest. Unfortunately, Leatherface and Chop Top 
get to her first and take her to their abandoned 
amusement park hideout. Lefty arms himself 
with chainsaws and heads into battle. 

Hooper intended The Texas Chainsaw Massa- 
cre (1974) to be a comedy but it came out all 
dark and demented. For this one, he deliberately 




amped up the humour, which put off fans. Ignore 
the legacy though, and TCM 2 is a successful 
'80s horror comedy that time has been kind to. 
There’s little in the way of dated fashion or slang 
here, but there is some juicy gore. That electric 
carving knife face removal still packs a wallop! 

This two-disc Blu-ray set contains a new 2K 
scan of the interpositive negative, two commen- 
tary tracks (from the MGM "Gruesome Edition” 
DVD), a new commentary track, outtakes from 
the It Runs in the Family documentary from the 
DVD, behind-the-scenes footage from Tom Savi- 
ni, deleted scenes, an alternate opening, posters 
and stills. The second disc contains the original 
HD transfer of the film, five featurettes, and the It 
Runs In ffte Family doc. Worth the hunt! 

THE GORE-MET 


POP IT LIKE ITS HOT 


CHERRY FALLS (20001""" 

starring Brittany Murpny, Michael Biehn and Jay Mohr 
Directed by Geoffrey Wright 
Written by Ken Selden 
Scream Factory 

Scream was a success not just because it was 
cleverly self-aware, it also tweaked the slash- 
er formula by giving us two killers working in 
tandem. It became a mainstream hit because it 
pushed the formula but /lofthe content, meaning 
that it’s not particularly gory or sexual compared 
to the average slasher. Cher- 
ry Falls (2000) got lost in the 
shadow of Wes Craven’s film 
because its makers forgot that 
North American moviegoers are 
traditionally more comfortable 
with the idea of a knife going 
into a human body than a penis. 

Made four years after 
Scream, it was an attempt to 
capitalize on the success of that 
franchise by playing with the 
slasher formula in its own way. Traditionally in 
the subgenre, teenagers + sex = death; in Cher- 
ry Falls, however, the killer is hunting virgins, so 
the best way to stay safe is to get busy. In one 
of the supplements on Scream Factory’s Blu- 
ray reissue, writer Ken Selden explains that he 
wanted to flip the switch on the slasher’s usual 
conservative values. 

But it's not just that conceit that makes Cher- 
ry Falls a minor cult classic. There’s an air of 
weirdness about the whole thing, starting with 
an opening that channels Twin Peaks with its 
score and woodsy town atmosphere. After be- 
ginning with two teens being attacked when 
their make-out session doesn’t lead to sex, we 
meet our oddball final girl, Jody Marken, played 
by Brittany Murphy - who's even more scattered 
offscreen in the vintage production interviews 
than she is in the film. 

Michael Biehn {Aliens plays her father, the 


sheriff, and Jay Mohr {Saturday Night Live) is 
strangely cast as Jody’s high school teacher. 
Some fittingly bizarre sequences, including 
an escape from the killer involving a taxider- 
mied shark, lead to the murderer chasing Jody 
through a teen house party orgy (in which no 
naughty bits are showing). It's an unforgettable 
sequence, despite the fact that much of It was 
cut to avoid an X-ratng. (The particularly violent, 
bloody ending stayed intact.) 

What remains led the film’s dis- 
tributor to yank it from American 
theatres (it did well theatrically in 
Europe). It eventually premiered on 
cable, making it the highest budget- 
ed TV movie ever, with a $14 million 
price tag. 

Scream Factory wasn’t able to 
obtain the original cut for release, 
but they added new interview fea- 
turettes, a commentary track with 
director Geoffrey Wright (Romper Stamper) and 
the original script. It’s an excellent way to pop 
your cherry on a must-see slasher oddity. 

DAVE ALEXANDER 


A MATTER OF RECORD 


VILLAGE OF THE DAMNED 119951""" 

Starring Christopher Reeve, Kirstie Alley and Mark Hamill 
Directed by John Carpenter 
Written by David Himmelstein 
Scream Factory 

It’s fascinating to watch someone who knows 
better, who has access to the resources he 
or she wants, turn in a product that’s not just 
subpar, but abysmally below their established 
talents. That's what makes John Carpenter’s re- 
make of the 1 960 film Village of the Damned, out 
on Blu-ray from Scream Factory, so fascinating: 


it’s something of a historical artifact. 

One afternoon in the idyllic town of Midwich, 
a strange force knocks the entire population un- 
conscious, resulting in muftiple fatalities and a 
great deal of confusion when everyone wakes 
up several hours later. 

Even more confusion 
follows the revelation 
that every woman in 
Midwich is now preg- 
nant, with the approx- 
imate date of concep- 
tion aligning with the 
day of the blackout. 

Following the urging 
of a government sci- 
entist (Kirstie Alley) and 
some psychic visions, the women decide not 
to abort, and nine months later give birth to a 
race of emotionless, hive-minded, white-haired, 
murderous telepaths who will not tolerate being 
made to act their age. Christopher Reeve stars 
as physician Alan Chaffee, who's trying to stop 
the children, and Mark Hamill’s along for the ride 
as the town reverend. 

In a 2011 interview. Carpenter admitted he 
made Damned \o fulfil a contractual obligation. 
It shows. The film isn’t bad in the standard sense 
of the term, and would make for a decent tele- 
vision movie perhaps; it's just vastly beneath 
everyone’s talent. Alley seems chronically ex- 
hausted and resigned, and Reeve comes across 
as dreamy and possibly stoned. That these per- 
formances and this film came from the mind of 
John Carpenter makes it a sad bridge between 
a time when he was responsible for some of the 
greatest horror films ever made and some of the 
most forgettable. 

Owing to its dubious historical status, the spe 
cial features on Scream Factory’s Blu-ray are 
almost more significant than the film itself. The 




mim 




centrepiece-is an in-depth documentary featur- 
ing interviews with Carpenter and most of the 
supporting cast, as well as a modern-day tour 
,of the film's pastoral location shots. It's pack- 
V aged in beautiful, American Gothic-inspired box 
. art worthy of a much better film, but certainly 
appropriate for a document of the turning point 
in the career of a legend. 

PRESTON FASSEL 

MURDERS IN THE 
RUE MORGUE (1971)"'“' 

Starring Jason Robards, Herbert Lorn 

and Christine Kaufmann 

Directed by Gordon Hessler 

Written by Ciiristopher Wldting and Henry Slesar 

THEDUNWICH HDRRDR(197Q) 

^ starring Dean Stockwell, Ed Begiey and Sandra Dee 

' I Directed by Daniel Haller 

: Written by Curtis Hanson, Henry Rosenbaum and 

Ronald Sllkosky 
Scream Factory 


American International Pictures had an affinity 
for literary adaptations, which sometimes result- 
ed in classics, and sometimes not, as proven by 
this pairing of Lovecraft and Poe from Scream 
Factory, Set in early 20th-century Paris, Murders 
in the Rue Morgue sees Cesar Charron (Jason 
Robards) and his theatre company putting on an 
adaption of said Poe story. Meanwhile, ex-troupe 
member Rene Marot (Herbert Lorn) emerges 
from hiding to start a 
vengeful killing spree. 
Vumwini deviates from 

Poe's original, jettison- 
ing the iconic ape (fea- 
tured here only in the 
theatrical sequences) 
and lifting its disfigured 
theatrical killer from 
|iO| Phantom of the Opera. 
But Robards plays it 
way too straight, and Lorn lacks the physical 
impact his character needs to anchor the film. 

Although bolstered by a few good slo-mo 
dream sequences and Waldo de los Rios' luxuri- 
ous score. Murders is neither scary nor particu- 
larly atmospheric (and gives the killer's identity 



away far too early). You know you’ve got prob- 
lems when the play-within-a-movie has more 
Grand Guignol fun than the actual story. 

Meanwhile, The Dunwich Horror ups the ante 
of mere murder and plunges viewers into Love- 
craft’s realm of trans-dimensional gods. Here, 
nefarious Wilbur Whateley (Dean Stockwell) 
preys upon student Nancy Wagner (Sandra Dee) 
to obtain the famed book of spells, the Necro- 
nomicon, in order to summon demonic Old Ones 
into our world. 

Director Daniel Haller tries hard but doesn't 
bhng the potency of Lovecraft’s terrifying vision 
to the screen. Instead he imbues it with early 
'70s style, complete with its hummable Les Bax- 
ter score, crash-zooms and some psychedelic 
bits of Dee being chased by a group of semi- 
nude hippies. The movie works best in short, 
punchy spurts - such as when Nancy’s friend 
is attacked by a monster, rendered in trippy co- 
lours and rapid cuts - but other scenes fall flat, 
often hampered by Stockwell’s strangely sub- 
dued performance. 

Both films prove what a boon AlP star Vincent 
Price was to these types of literary endeavours; 
his energetic line readings and cinematic pres- 
ence is notably absent. Although nicely cleaned 
up for HD, and with astutely academic commen- 
tary from writer Steve Haberman, this release is 
for Poe and Lovecraft aficionados only, 

JEFF SZPIRGUS 


PERRINS PAIRED DP 


DESTROYER (19881 

Starring Deborah Foreman, Lyle Atzado 
and AnSiony Perkins 
Directed by Robert Kirk 
Written by Rex Hauck, Peter Garrity 
end Mark W. Rosenbaum 

EDGE DF SANITY (1989) 

starring Anthony Perkins, Glynis Barber 
and Sarah Maur-Thorp 
Directed by Gerard Kikotne 
Written by J.P. Felix and Ron Raley 
Scream Factory 

Though he was widely recognized for his 
memorable portrayal of mother-obsessed killer 
Norman Bates in Alfred Hitchcock’s 1 960 classic 
Psycho, and three subsequent sequels, Anthony 


Perkins was not considered a horror star. How- 
ever, during the years before his death in 1992, 
the acfor appeared in a handful of genre efforts, 
two of which - I988’s Destroyer anti I989’s 
Edge of Sanity- have been released as a new 
Blu-ray double bill from Scream Factory. 

Destroyer (originally titled Shadow of Death\ 
features Perkins in a small role as a director 
shooting an exploitation picture called Death 
House Dolis in a presumably abandoned pris- 
on. Trouble is, the dank, dilapidated building 
isn’t empty - it remains the home of hulking, 
deranged serial killer Ivan Moser (football star 
Lyle Alzado, who, after being afflicted with brain 
cancer, also died in 1992). Moser escaped after 
a botched attempt to execute him via the elec- 
tric chair. Now, using a blowtorch, demolition 
hammer and other implements, the scarred psy- 
chopath stalks the film’s 
cast and crew, which in- 
cludes stuntwoman Susan 
Malone (Deborah Fore- 
man: April Fool’s Dayi and 
her screenwriter boyfriend 
David Harris (Clayton 
Rohner: I, Madmarfi. 

In a kinky take on the 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
classic. The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Edge of Sanity fea- 
tures Perkins as the gentle, respectable Dr. Henry 
Jekyll, who after being exposed to fumes during 
a lab mishap transforms into the homicidal Jack 
Hyde. Taking to the streets of Victorian London, 
the evil Hyde satiates his desires by picking up 
prostitutes (in one eye-opening scene Hyde en- 
courages a young man to voyeuristically watch 
through a window while he and a streetwalker 
pleasure themselves on the roof of a building) 
and then slashing them with surgical skill, a la 
Jack the Ripper, 

Though light on extras (special features are 
limited to trailers), both films look great. Alzado's 
over-the-top performance in Destroyer, which is 
presented in a new HD transfer, helps make it a 
piece of mindless '80s fun, whiiethe nudity-filled 
Edge of Sanity boasts some high production val- 
ues and a fantastically twisted performance by 
Perkins, which in itself makes this release worth 
a watch. 

JAMES BURRELL 
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O ur collective jneaslness about techno- 
logical progress has helped fuel hor- 
ror cinema since the very beginning, 
manifesting In everything from shady 
mad scientists to haunted Internet sites. And 
though many common household gadgets end 
up depicted on the big screen as conduits of 
evil, the telephone remains one of horror’s 
most common and pervasive sources of tech 
anxiety. While many of these films focus on the 
ways that phones leave us vulnerable to outside 
forces, William Castle’s 1965 effort / Saw What 
You Did offers a slight twist by playing on fears of 
how abusing consumer technology can backfire In 
scary ways. 

Now released on Blu-ray from Shout! Factory, / 
Saw What You Did relies less on Castle's usual 
gimmicks than on the kind of keen suspense fa- 
voured by Alfred Hitchcock, especially in Rear 
Window (1954), A simple phone prank goes terri- 
bly wrong when teen pals Libby (Andi Garrett) and 
Kit (Sarah Lane) get together for a sleepover. With 
her parents away overnight, Libby ropes her young- 
er sister less (Sharyl Locke) into their mischief, 
flipping through a Phonebook looking for random 
victims. After tiring of calling random housewives 
and pretending to be their husbands' mistress- 
es, Libby starts responding to any- 
one who answers with a creepily 
delivered “I saw what you did and 
I know who you are." This has se- 
rious consequences when she di- 
als up Steve Marak (John Ireland), 
a troubled man who just finished 
murdering his wife (Joyce Mead- 
ows). Believing he’s the victim of 
blackmail, Steve starts to track 
down the girls to eliminate all po- 
tential witnesses. 

Surpassing killer cars, possessed 
TVs, homicidal robots and evil vid- 
eo games, the phone remains a popular horror 
movie choice because It’s a ubiquitous technol- 
ogy that, despite a century of improvements, can 
still foster feelings of vulnerability. Sorry Wrong 
Number (1948) and Midnight Lace (1960) got 
things rolling with unknown callers that seem 
to know all about their potential victims, and 


then Black Christmas (1974) and When A Stanger 
Calls (1979) amped up the suspense with threat- 
ening and weird calls coming not from across town 
but “from inside the house!" Even slashers pul 
down their machetes for a quick call or two in films 
such as New Year's Evil and Scream (1996) 
- and don’t forget Freddy’s phone receiver face-lick 
in Nightmare on Elm Street (1 984), among dozens 
of other examples. 

, Like many of those films, / 
Saw What You Did successfully 
exploits a fear of putting us in 
direct contact with someone who 
may do us harm. However, Cas- 
tle subverts the tried-and-true 
approach and puts the (most- 
ly) innocent girls who placed 
the calls in a vulnerable position 
rather than the murderous call 
recipient, turning the film into 
more of a cautionary urban leg- 
end about misusing technol- 
ogy. In this way, his ominous 
ringing phone is no longer a conduit for evil, but 
a black plastic Pandora’s Box overflowing with po- 
tential harm. 

Having a defenceless character turn out to be the 
aggressor rather than the victim Is a favourite re- 
versal of Castle's, and not only drives the main 
plot of / Saw What You Did, but It’s also cleverly 


mirrored in the film's main murder sequence. A flip 
of the famous kill in Psycho (1960), the scene be- 
gins as Steve’s wife enters the bathroom to explain 
why she's packed and about to leave him for being 
unfaithful (due to confusion from Libby and Kit’s 
earlier prank call). Suddenly, Steve emerges from a 
shower - totally vulnerable and dripping wet - only 
to angrily pull his wite into the shower while bran- 
dishing a knife. It's as If Marlon ended up stabbing 
Norman Bates. 

Of course, today we're more likely to be afraid 
of finding ourselves suddenly disconnected from 
friends and family, or of having our phones fail In 
critical situations. Aside from more recent twists 
on phone horror such as The Cailer {20Tt) and One 
Missed Call (2008), modern teen horror protago- 
nists seem to be forever arriving in remote areas 
without decent reception, effectively cutting them 
off from their lifelines. 

Castle understood that apprehensive relation- 
ship many of us have with the Interactive but Im- 
penetrable devices that we fill our lives and homes 
with and, in a typically gimmicky promotion for the 
film, he even deployed automobile-sized replicas of 
a rotary dial phone to certain theatres. These enor- 
mous telephones sat beside popcorn machines and 
ticket booths as hulking symbols of our tearfulness 
about the use and misuse of technology- the em- 
bodiment of technological terror that could be re- 
leased by a single, shrill ringtone. 9 






Janire In This is Spinal Tap. On the other hard, if 
Dawn Dunlap looks iy/7famlllar, wait till she takes 
her clothes off (It’s not a very long wait) and you 
may recognize her as the title character from the 
1979 second-tier softcore stroker Laura. Know 
what else looks familiar? Some of the sets, which 
In classic Gorman fashion were recycled from - 
wait for it - Baiax^ of Terror. It’s all directed with 
more than a few knowing winks by Allan Hojzman 
(whose Gorman resume also features CanOy Stripe 
Nurses. Crazy Mama and the Star Wars rip-off Bat- 
tle Beyond the Stard) from a script by Z-biquitous 
grindhouse mainstay Jim Wynorski {Chopping Mall, 
Not of This Earth. Munchidi. 

Galling this campy critter “less batshil crazy 
than Galaxy of Terrof is correct yet woefully in- . 
adequate. Rarely does a scene in Forbidden World ' 
go by without something oozing, splattering and/or 
exploding, and there’s nudlfy and gore and lasers 
and more gore and more nudity. Shout! Factory’s 
generous two-disc set features the director’s cut 
and, for reasons no one can fathom, the theatrical 
version, plus director commentary, cast and crew 
interviews, an effectsfeature, stills, trailers ’n' shit. 

It goes without saying, Forbidden World is fine on 
its own but also makes for a great double bill - 
hell, even an all-nighter - with many other fine 
selections from Shout! Factory’s Roger Gorman 
Classics series. Now get the hell out of my 


K 'y eople regularly come up to me at horror 
conventions, movie screenings, coroner’s 
f inquests, orgies - really, phetty much any 
place where people might typically come up to 
someone - and say, "Look, asshole, isn't it time 
you did a column' on Galaxy of Terrofi" And each 
time, I patiently explain that while I’m as fond of 
Galaxy of Terror as any inveterate cheesehound 
might reasonably be. It’s already been covered 
several times by other writers In our beloved rag. 
In the wake of a recent discovery, however. I’ll 
henceforth respond instead by recommending Gal- 
axy's lesser yet still delightfully dipshrt 1982 sib- 
ling Forbidden World, a.k.a. Mutant. Because even 
Ir the absence of pre-Elm Street Robert Englund, 
post- Wspp/ Days Erin Moran and giant space worm 
rape, this seething soup of Roger Gorman skank 
gets my unreserved endorsement. 

We open on a downmarket spaceship some- 
where way out on the wrong end of the galaxy. 
Freelance space jockey Mike 
Colby (Jesse Vint) is rousted 
from hypersleep by his pet ro- 
bot and informed that instead of 
heading home, he’s been sum- 
moned to a lab on some podunk 
planet to assist a handful of 
Poindexters with Subject 20, a 
gnarly-lookin’ clump of throb- 
bing tissue that s stopped coop- 
erating with their experiments 
and Is getting kind of attacky. 

Sound familiar? Sure it does, 
but calling Forbidden World an 
Alien knockoff is bit too flatter- 
ing. This is more like the movie Ridley Scott might 
have made Instead of Allen if he’d suffered a cat- 
astrophic head injury after The Duellists, taken a 
deep dive into corn liquor and gotten shitcanned 
from every studio on either side of the pond before 
being thrown a mercy gig by Gorman. ' 

After the obligatory laser battle with some un- 
friendlles, Colby lands and Halses with the science 
' club which, natch, wants to keep Subject 20 


at all costs in spite of Colby’s Insistence (echoed 
by the support crew) that the only sensible course 
of acfion is to blow the dingwopper to spaceshit 
The whatnow? Yes, "dingwopper" - that’s the so- 
briquet bestowed upon Subject 20 by one under- 
standably pissed-off crewmember. Said dingwop- 
per very shortly escapes, grows, sprouts tentacles 
and teeth, and takes to slinking 
around dark comidors, commit- 
ting acts of wanton dingwoppery 
on unwary humans. In the midst 
of all this panic and peril, Colby 
manages to shag both Dr. Baxter 
(June Chadwick) and underling 
Tracy (Dawn Dunlap) within hours 
of landing. Then, after their re- 
spective trysts with Colby, the 
ladies hatch a plan - while still 
naked - to communicate with 
the dingwopper, but they take the 
sensible precaution of putting on 
really short robes first. 

If Jesse Vint looks familiar, there are two pos- 
sibilities. One, you've mistaken him for Canada's 
Colm Feore, or two, you recognize him from Chi- 
natown. Earthquake, the scuzzy drive-in classic 
Macon County Line and/or about a hundred 
films and TV shows from the ’70s and '80s. 
Chadwick looks even more familiar, it’s likely you 
caught her now-semi-immortal turn as David SL 
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A story’s setting is just as important as its 
characters, in that it sets the mood and 
conveys themes such as isolation, safety 
or danger. This is certainly the case with 
Brooklyn, one of the most famous and culturally 
influential boroughs in the United States. Vast, 
diverse, visually striking and imbued with a rich 
history, it’s a place that lends itself nicely to 
horror. 

Or so think the creators of Brooklyn Blood, a 
new series currently being serialized in issues 
of the anthology Dark Horse Presents. Though 
writer - and former president of DC Comics - 
Paul Levitz has worked in the comics industry 
for over 40 years, this is his first pure horror 
series. 

i had a longstanding promise to [publisher] 
Mike Richardson that Dark Horse would get 
my first non-DC comics work," explains Lev- 
itz. “Mike requested something tor Dark Horse 
Presents. I wanted to do something different 
from my usual body of work - superheroes, 
tending towards the sci-f or 
magical side - and the idea 
of doing a police drama with 
horror overtones seemed 
like fun." 

Readers will be forgiven 
for thinking Levitz has an odd 
definition of fun, as Brooklyn 
Blood Is an uncompromising 
slice of grim noir mixed with 
healthy doses of horror and 
gore. Detective Billy O’Con- 
nor, a former Afghanistan 
Corpsman, is investigating 
a series of ritualistic mur- 
ders in his precinct. At the 
same time he’s chasing the 
unknown killer, our hero is 
also battling inner demons 
brought on by his post-praumatic stress disor- 
der (PTSD), which manifest itself through wild 
visions ot the city and its inhabitants. 

As the series progresses, it becomes evident 
there’s a connection between his recurring vi- 
sions and the grisly murders. And it seems in- 
creasingly likely that the ghosts that haunt him 


are not strictly metaphorical. 

O’Connor’s delusions make for jolting 
visual interludes in between what initial- 
ly plays out as a simple police procedur- 
al. It also gives Levitz the opportunity to 
explore a theme that has proven popular 
among horror writers in the last decade: 

PTSD. 

“The damage done to our vets is sure- 
ly one of the authentic horrors of the last 
couple of decades of ‘low level war,”’ 
explains Levitz. “On the one hand, I 
think it appeals to writers to make the 
point that these are genuine, serious in- 
juries, but there is also visual potential 
in flashbacks.” 

Handling the title's artwork Is Tim 
Hamilton, a resident of Brooklyn and 
someone intimately familiar with the 
city. He knows exactly how to depict it, 
both in its splendour and menace. 

“The subway Is a place I really love 
to draw, for exam- 
ple, and you will see 
that in parts seven 
and eight,” he says. 

“It is a naturally - or 
unnaturally - ugly 
place with dark tunnels, 
garbage and rats juxtaposed 
with some beautiful stations. 
Beyond that, Paul seemed to 
know all the historical trag- 
edies that I knew about in 
Brooklyn - I love history - so 
we were on the same page as 
to what landmark the climax 
would lead to." 

Hamilton’s moody work is 
more than a mere travelogue, 
however, and as supernatural 
elements begin to creep into the tale, he tan- 
talizes readers with glimpses of the occult and 
paranormal. 

"There is a demon that appears early on in 
the story and I wanted to do something odd as 
far as demons go,” he reveals. “Not the typical 
horns or fire, for example, but I also didn’t want 


to overdo it and give away the whole show. The 
‘Thing’ - that is, the evil thing in the story - is 
rather nebulous. As we all know, the horror you 
can’t see is always more interesting and scary 
than actually seeing the monster all the time. 
But we will see more of it. Overall, I’m approach- 
ing the book as a noir, more than a gory horror." 

While the frst half of the storyline serves as a 
slow-burn to the mystery, the second half prom- 
ises to be tar more revelatory (and bloody) and 
full of surprises. 

“By the end of the first half, the pattern of the 
serial killings is in place, and we're moving into 
the hunt for the killer, and outlining the risks to 
our detective," says Levitz. “Going forward, the 
horror will get a bit more explicit as the killer's 
motives become clearer. Oh, and the team gets 
out of Brooklyn and into Queens..." •' 
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FDUrToIOUR serial KIllEte 


Hannibal Lecter and Dexter Morgan have proven that serial killers are viable protagonists, which brings us to the unpredictable and 
thrilling Nailbiter. The eponymous killer - so named because he murders people who chew their lingernails (and in turn, chews his 
victims’ lingers) - is the product of Buckaroo, a fictional small town infamous for producing mulfple serial killers over the years. The 
latest collection, reprinting issues 16 to 20, relocates to Atlanta to investigate the Devil Killer, who dresses up his victims as the Devil. 
The Nailbiter remains front and centre as the police try to find a connection between Buckaroo and the new murderer. Writer Joshua Wil- 
liamson continues to slowly peel away the mysteries of both the town and lead character (at the same time introducing new mysteries), 
while also teasing us with the Nailbiter’s motivations. Is he as bad as they say or driven by some unknown force? The answer awaits... 







. Speaking of lecter, it turns out he isn’t the 
■ only person with a ravenous appetite for human 

• flesh, Judging by the army of cannibals hanker- 
ing to crack into 
Lobster Johnson 
in The Forgotten 
Man. A preacher 
is luring Hoover- 
vllle’s homeless 
with the promise 
of good eats, but 
neglecting to tell 
them that they 
are in fact the 
main course in 
a smorgasbord 
for a particular- 
ly nasty band of 

j chomping sewer 

• dwellers. Luckily, Lobster crashes the party and 

• feeds the cannibals some just desserts. Amidst 
. the grisly action, captured perfectly by Peter 

Snejbjerg, is a straightforward story that 
nicely ties in with an earlier Johnson 
tale. It’s a surprise tidbit of continuity 
that serves as the icing on a beautifully 
^ baked cake. 

I 

j Killer children have always had the 
I potential to be highly effective, due to 
I the juxtaposition of the seemingly in- 
nocent with the vicious murderer. It’s 
: a trope the creators of Black-Eyed Kids 
I (B.E.K. for short) are banking on as a 
' number of children begin to commit 
) heinous crimes in a small town. Just 
I as likely to murder their families as 

• complete strangers, the killer kiddies 


have one cosmetic thing 
in common: solid black 
eyes. It's a striking visu- 
al that evokes the blond 
hair and glowing peepers 
of the children in Village 
of the Damned, and artist 
Syzmon Kudranski uses 
it to good effect. Just as 
well, too, because beyond 
the shock of seeing creepy 
children commit bloody 
murder, there's not much 
else happening in this first 
issue, ft’s a decent enough 
opening that will hopefully build to something 
more intriguing. 

Mixing super-herofes with serial murder. 
The Hangman is cursed to walk the Earth kill- 
ing those judged guilty, until his own past sins 
have been redeemed. Granted, his role is more 
of a supernatural ex- 
ecutioner than psy- 
chotic murderer, but 
that doesn’t lower the 
body count or make 
the killings any less 
bloody. The latest is- 
sue throws a wrench 
into the story with 
the introduction of the 
demon Asmodeus, 
who masquerades on 
Earth as a little boy 
and is intent on us- 
ing The Hangman for 
his own means. He 


sends his servant, the sinister Miss 
Black, to summon our protagonist. 
She gives The Hangman her regards 
by stabbing him several times. It’s a 
shocking and welcome wrinkle that 
promises to take the book beyond 
the simple premise of a vengeful 
spirit punishing criminals. 

Not all killers are human, as 
evidenced by the Gingerdead Man 
(think Chuckle as a cookie instead of 
a doll), the appetizing star of his own 
Full Moon film franchise, and now his 
own comic series. Slim in story, the 
book is really just an excuse to have the killer 
cookie run amok in a bakery, skewering vic- 
tims and spouting one-liners. Luckily, it works. 
The murders are bloody, violent and imagina- 
tive, with the highlight being a vicious army of 
mini-gingerbread 
men swarming into 
people’s mouths. It 
also helps that the 
humour in Ging- 
erdead Man is gen- 
uinely funny, with 
the comedy arising 
not only from the 
witty dialogue but 
also the gory situ- 
ations themselves. 

By the time a punk 
chick is stuffing an 
exploding cupcake 
down a giant gingerbread man’s throat, if s time 
to throw up your arms and surrender to the glo- 
rious insanity.* 











PRESSURE 

Brian Keene 

Thomas Dunne Books 

Off the coast of Maurit'us in the Indian Ocean, 
free diver and marine biologist Carrie Anderson 
is asked to investigate a huge ecological ca- 
tastrophe that could have ramifications across 
the globe. What she discovers upon her descent 
is a conspiracy of enormous depth that puts her 
face to face with death 


and undersea monsters P- 
the likes of which no one 
on Earth has ever encoun- 
tered. 

Pressure is the latest 
novel from Brian Keene 
(TheRisinff), and is an en- 
grossing and oftentimes 
tense oceanic adventure. 

Pulling from a variety of 
influences, the book is an 
entertaining hodgepodge 
of tun undersea tropes - 
you’ve got your X-Files 
Monster of the Week 
crossed with the science 
of Deep Blue Sea. There’s 
also big business conspir- 
acy, long lost loves and the dutiful comic relief. 
Though much of Pressure is asking you to se- 
verely suspend your disbelief in regards to some 
of its characterization (for instance, the notion 
that a free diver could be a worldwide celebrity, 
or the fact that I couldn't help but hear the cli- 
ched voice of the helicopter pilot in Pixar’s Inside 
Out whenever the character of Paulo showed 
up), Keene's easy-to-read style and ability to 
craft a legitimate page-turner allows you to for- 
give these transgressions. 

As someone who usually gets spooked by sto- 
ries on the water, be it Jaws or The Abyss. I was 
impressed by his ability to place his reader in the 
thick of the underwater horrors his characters 
encounter (and he's due a special nod of ap- 
proval for naming one of Pressure’s supporfng 
characters after fellow horror author Jonathan 
Maberry). While far from a literary masterpiece, 
Keene’s Pressure is the equivalent of a summer 
popcorn movie - don’t think about it too much 
and just enjoy the rough waters, which are full of 
horrors from the depths below. 

ANDY BURNS 


BUT YOU SCARED ME THE MOST 

John Manderino 

Chicago Revieiw Press 

John Manderino’s latest, But You Scared Me 
the Most: And Other Short Stories, will resonate 
deeply with lovers of both horror and general 
silliness. The collection offers 26 micro-short 
stories that offer up a variety of fun and light- 
hearted supernatural plots, such as a ghost who 
wishes he’d bought up shares 
in Kodak in “The Weary Ghost 
of Uncle Doug” to a sexually 
frustrated and very lonely 
Bigfoot who just wants to 
get laid in “Bigfoot Tells All." 
Manderino wears his love of 
the genre on his sleeve in al- 
most all of his tales, often by 
referencing various morsels 
ft y noi of pop culture, but none are 
so poignant and sweet as the 
^ titular story, which follows an 
old woman haunted by the 
spectre of her late husband, 
with whom she used to enjoy 
watching Law & Order. 

But You Scared Me the Most 
is also a very self-aware col- 
lection; it’s not trying to be the latest and great- 
est gothic epic or even very genuinely frighten- 
ing. Instead, it serves as an easy to consume and 
very playful genre outing. 

Although the brevity of the 
stories often works in pre- 
senting bite-sized and fun- 
ny scenes, it occasionally 
hinders the narratives that 
deserve a little more de- 
velopment. This is certainly 
true of the first story, “Too 
Old to Trick-or-Treat, Too 
Young to Die," which fol- 
lows a rambunctious young 
boy around Halloween time 
but takes a quick turn when 
the supernatural comes out 
of left field. 

That said, there’s still a 
distinct nostalgic Hallow- 
een feeling to most of these 
stories, which are highly 
reminiscent of childhood 


tales of the season, making it a cute and heart- 
warming read for an adult, but a much more per- 
fect collection for adolescents. 

RICHELLE CHARKOT 

DR. GANGRENE'STALESFRDM PARTS 
DNKNDWN 

Larry Underwood 

Great eSpace 

People are fascinated with the horror genre 
for a lot of reasons, but, at the end ot the day, 
most of us watch, read and generally consume 
horror pop culture because it’s fun. But to take a 
look at the current state of horrrrr that wouldn’t 
seem to be the case, as stories of soul-disturbing 
mordancy and existential anxiety seem to have 
taken the place of the carnival-ride atmosphere 
of shocks ’n’ scares that has defined the genre 
for the better part of the last century. 

Those in search of something lighter, or simply 
a nostalgia trip, need look no further than Larry 
Underwood's Tales From Parts Unknown. Better 
known as Tennessee horror host Dr. Gangrene, 
Underwood has specialized in old-school horror 
for nearly twenty years, and he brings the same 
EC Comics-meets-William Castle ethos to his 
short fiction, which is more fanciful than fright- 
ening. The coliertion reads like a literary Tales 
From the Crypt, with many of the entries not so 
much short stories but weird little sketches with 
uncanny twists at the end, such as a glimpse at a 
mine inspector’s strange 
discovery of what’s been 
causing worker acci- 
dents, or a brief recount- 
ing of an ill-fated trip to 
an antiques store. Each 
entry is preceded by a 
Night Gallery-s\^\e intro- 
duction from Dr. Gan- 
grene, a nice touch that 
helps reinforce the book’s 
old school feel and recre- 
ates the atmosphere of 
Underwood's show. 

While fans of more ex- 
treme horror will probably 
be turned off by the light 
tone and lack of blood and 
guts (the exception being 
the book’s introductory 
tale, an incongruous but 
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strangely insightful look at inner city vio- 
lence), Tales is a rare and welcome en- 
try in the narrow field of family-friendly 
horror. As a community f iicture - he most 
recently starred in a Halloween safety 
PSA - Underwood seems to have writ- 
ten the collecfion with this aim in mind, 
and on that front, he’s succeeded. For 
conscientious parents who’d like to in- 
troduce their youngins’ to the joys of the 
genre without traumatizing them. Tales 
is an excellent gateway. 

PRESTON FASSEL 

THE BINDING 

Nicholas Wolff 
Gallery Books 

The Sleepy Massachusetts town of 
Norlham has deep roots. Certain fami- 
lies have lived there continuously since 
its founding hundreds of years ago, and 
given this lengthy past, it’s expected that there would be pockets of darkness hid- 
den within those eenturies. When eollege senior Margaret Post is viciously killed on 
campus one winter night, the spiraling pattern of violence that follows makes the 
townsfolk wonder how isolated this incident truly is. 

Bouncing back and forth between an ensemble of characters. The Binding takes 
its time building atmosphere and laying the groundwork of the town. The geography 
and history are important to the story, and even though local psychologist Nat is the 
central figure in the book, the town of Northern is the real driving force here. 

Nat's involvement in the devious dealings in Northern does not begin with the dead 
college student, but rather a scared father. Walter Prescott comes to him seeking 
help for his daughter Becca, who doesn’t believe that Walter is her real father and 
thinks she is dead (a psychosis that was also suffered by her two brothers). Searching 
for a diagnosis and treatment sends Nat on a chase through the annals of abnormal 
psychology, eventually leading him to the town’s historical archives to find the source 
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DJSTURBIA 


David J. Schow is perhaps best known for coining the term 
“splatterpunk" to describe the gory horror fiction practiced 
by the likes of himself, Clive Barker, Jack Ketchum and Pop- 
py Z. Brite back in the ’80s and ’90s. Schow, author of The 
S/raff and Seeing Red. indulges both halves of that intamous 
neologism in DJSturbia. a collection of new and older fic- 
tion and non-fiction pieces that provoke as many smirks as 
shudders. 

[ The “splatter" comes to the fore in stories such as “Blue 

• Amber,” about a pair of border patrol cops encountering 
[ skinless bodies in an invasion of the Body Snsto/rers-style 
. scenario; “Two Scoops,” an absurdist sci-fi noir that casts 
[ Godzilla as an antago- 
I nist; and “Three Miss- 
1 mg Footnotes From the 

• Bad Time,” an alien 
invasion mini-saga 

r complete wrth rape by 
^ xenomorph. Indeed, 

. Schow Is able to take 
r apart the human body 
in ways that are both 
elegant and atrocious 
in his fiction. 

The “punk” is ev- 
ident in the author's 
worldview, which the 
charitable would de- 
scribe as unsentimen- 
tal; the uncharitable, 
nihilistic. He presents a horrific vision of the afterlife in “The 
Ghosting” and a vicious take on combat, including its men- 
tal aftermath, in “Warbirds,” Schow’s protagonists endure 
hells both literal and figurative, and they rarely escape them 
unscathed. 

The same can be said tor those he dissects in his non-fic- 
tion. The venality of modem fan conventions gets taken to 
task in “Bloodstock,” while the author of a largely plagiarized 
Creature From the Black Lagoon book gets eviscerated in 
"Thirty-Eight Days Later.” Genre fans will get a special kick 
out of “Why You’ll Never See Crow Chronicle (Even Though 
You’d Like To),” a gritty behind-the-scenes take on what 
happened to a never-seen supplement meant to appear on a 
Crowanniversary DVD. (Schow co-wrote the 1994 film.) The 
man has no patience for mediocrity and thrills in rooting it 
out, much to the delight of the rest of us. 

Whether writing about monsters fictional or literal, Schow 
refuses to look away. You'd be well-advised to do the same. 

- SEAN PLUMMER 





e ACH HEW BOOK BY BICHABB BAVIN IS AN EVENT TO BE CHEB- 
ISNEO BY BEADEBS WHO LOVE THEIB HOBROB EICTION PEBSQNAL, 

unsettling and tinged with a sense of the mystical. His latest collection, 
Sylvan Dread: Tales of Pastoral Darkness, out this month from Three Hands 
Press, contains thirteen nightmarish tales that explore the Sinister Pastoral, the 
dark aspect of nature where tear and awe are merged. 

The stories deal w'rth characters who by fate or through 
everyday circumstances find themselves thrown from 
civilization Into the authentic wilderness. For example, in 
“Thistle Latch," a man's memory ot a strange boy who 
used to live in the woods before disappearing leads to 
his rediscovery, decades later, amidst an orgiastic vision 
ot rampant, mutating flora. “The Old Pageant” concerns 
a couple that visits a long-deserted cabin in the woods 
where a strange mimicry takes place ("ft we weren’t 
careful there would be things from the woods that would 
take our place In the world"). “Tinder Row" depicts a 
dead-end street near the town's main viaduct where 
the soil Is thin, “not In Its physical compound but rather 
Its spiritual aspect," so It enables “soul-moulting.” And 
“Primeval Wood" features a strange humanoid hawthorn 
growth (reminiscent of a primitive idol) that affects Its 
finder, a suddenly single man, proving, like many other 
tales in this book, that "certain miracles are reserved for 
the wayward and the damned." 

“People often mistake the urban environments that we 
created as being the world,” says Gavin, "tt Is not. I often 
say that nature Is a realm that was made neither by us nor for us. It Is complete 
and its true meaning will always lurk beyond our conceptions of It, particularly 
when those conceptions stem from a humanistic perspective. The settings in 
Sylvan Dread stem from the world that was here long before Homo sapiens, 
the world that will exist long after Homo sapiens have evolved themselves into 
extinction, it is a living, spirit-rich place, with ways that are not necessarily 
hostile, but are unquestionably alien to our placid conceptions of 'reality.'" 
Gavin has already established a firm place In contemporary horror fiction 


with his previous tour collections {Charnel Wine, Omens, The Darkly Splendid 
Realm and At Fear's Altar) and with his presence In anthologies such as Best 
New Horror, The Year's Best Weird Fiction and The Best Horror of the Year. 
Sylvan Dread, however, is the first ot his collections to have a distinct theme. 

"Several of my previous books have a subfle undercurrent that unifies some 
of their contents, but this connection didn't become apparent to me until af- 
ter the book was published," he explains. “Those later 
Insights allowed me to look back and see a kind of snap- 
shot that revealed whatever obsessions and themes I 
happened to be chasing at the time." 

That said, Gavin loathes the idea ot rehashing the same 
themes and imagery. So with Sylvan Dread he decided to 
adopt a new approach to assembling a book - he set a 
clear theme from the inception point and then collected 
stories that not only reflected this theme but were also 
each unique. 

"With these elements in placel was able to select a few 
previously published pieces that either hadn’t yet been 
collected in a book or were out-of-print,” he notes, “it 
was a fine balance between ensuring that all the tales 
contained the markers of 'pastoral darkness’ but also 
provided a varied reading experience for the audience.” 

Those who prefer shock fiction or transparent narra- 
tives where good combats evil are likely to be confound- 
ed by Sylvan Dread. In a slight change ot pace from his 
previous collections, there is a great deal of sunlight and 
pastoral beauty In these tales, which Is Incongruous to 
typioal horror settings. Gavin admits to a purpose higher 
than merely providing chills. 

“This Is a book about deepening one's awareness of the Immaterial reality 
that I believe lies concealed within the world of forms. These stories are like 
fleeting glimpses ot something pale moving through the night-time woods. 
There is as much concealment as there is revelation here. I am proud to be a 
part of the horror fiction tradition, but I am as interested In stirring a sense ot 
the sublime or the ineffable as I am in the frightening.” 9 
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of Becca’s ailment 
With a plot that hums along slowly 
until the page-turning climax, the book 
ultimately grabs the reader's attention 
by focusing on character building and 
unsettling imagery. While getting to 
know local detective John Bailey and 
his mute son Charlie makes readers 
care for them and their survival, Char- 
lie’s relationship with a dark force he 
refers to as “The Magician” will give 
them chills. The Binding has a good 
measure of murder and mayhem to 
satisfy those after blood, but it takes 
time to get to its meaty bits. 

Though the final payoff takes slight- 
ly too long to commence, the journey 
through Northam with Nat and John and the other townsfolk is interesting 
enough to make the time served worthy. The unnen/ing scenes with The 
Magician and his shadowy associates only enhance the horror in an already 
decidedly chilling story. 

DEIRDRECRIMMINS 

HIGHWAY 7: 4 DARK TALES 

Perry Prete 
Sands Press 

Cliche is the enemy of climax in this collecfion of novellas from Perry 
Prete. With subjects as disparate as elevators, family reunions, serial kill- 
ers and ghost towns, the stories are tied together by a thematic focus on 
psychology and interpersonal relationships. If only the tales held more sur- 
prises. 

The first story. Elevators, deals with isolation of the emotional variety. 
In it, Quinn is enthralled with older woman Teena and goes to extreme 
lengths to prove his worth to her. The depth of his depraved plotting doesn't 
become enbrely clear, however, until the clever final act twist. 

Next up, Reunionsees a man named Stan awkwardly return home for his 
high school reunion after a self-im- 
posed exile. Turns out he left due to 
his high school flame's disappear- 
ance ten years earlier under literally 
monstrous circumstances. The story 
builds to a tense but ultimately fore- 
seeable and disappointing climax. 

Social Studies is more of a crime 
whodunnit than a horror story, and fo- 
cuses on a teenager’s obsession with 
murder and its aftermath, before cul- 
minating in a painfully contrived din- 
nertime showdown between the serial 
killer and the teen. The entire set-up 
tor the final act plays out like the cli- 
max of a TV police procedural, with an 
all-too-convenient plot MacGuffin that 
Prete doesn’t properly foreshadow. 

Fortunately, the book closes on a strong note with the volume's title tale. 
Set In Baker’s Comer, a literal ghost town, it’s full of unique characters 
trapped in a place lost In f me. Even though the ending is telegraphed, the 
love story between our protagonist and one of the ghosts is compelling. 

Strong bookends save Highway 7: 4 Dark Tales from being a failure; in- 
stead, it’s fair. A mix of predictable morality plays and engaging storytelling, 
it's not an entirely boring road to travel, it just needs more unexpected 
turns. 

TOM CLARK 



DOING TIMF. WITH MIKE CAREY'S FELLSIDE 


^ onfession; I have a bit of a Mike Carey obsession. 

' Its roots can be traced to his mn on the occult comic book 

series Hellblazer, but it didn’t get serious until he debuted The 
Unwritten, a comic book stoiy tailor-made for avid readers. My 
> appreciation may have reached its zenith two years ago with the 
' release of The Girl With All the Gifts (under the name M.R. Carey), 
a wonderfully revisionist take on zombie lore and easily my favour- 
; ite novel of 2014, So when his latest, Fellside, landed on my desk, 
well, you'd have had to kill me if you wanted to pry the 486-page 
advanced reading copy out of my hands. 

Fellside (out now from Orbit) is a decidedly different type of sto- 
ry than Girl, and not just for its lack of flesh-eaters. Admittedly, it 
doesn’t feel quite as fresh, 
j- but it still packs a signif- 
r leant emotional wallop - 
one of the things I adore 
most about Carey’s work. 

The book tells the tale 
of heroin addict Jessica 
Moulson. In the opening 
pages, she’s in the hospi- 
tal suffering from amnesia 
and recovering from severe 
bums to her face, the result 
of an apartment fire that 
she allegedly started and 

[ which took the life of a ten- 
year-old boy. Distraught 
and feeling intensely guilty 
; about it (even though she 
has almost no memory of 
that night), Jess sabotages 
her trial and embarks on a prison hunger strike to end her life. How- 
ever, just as she’s dangling at the precipice of oblivion, a “ghost” 
comes to her in the form of the dead boy, asking her to help him find 
his real murderer. For the first time, Jess questions whether she's 
actually the killer everyone says she Is. 

The rest of the book concerns her attempts to help the ghostly 
boy find justce while she's housed in one of the toughest cellbiocks 
in Fellside Prison and must routinely cope with the shady and vio- 
, lent dealings of her fellow inmates. Most of the horror here is de- 
' rived from the graphic depictions of prison violence, which see Jess 
threatened, beaten and involuntarily used as a drug mule, rather 
than the time she spends with the ghost in the strange and murky 
dream-world halfway between the land of the living and the land of 
the dead. During all this, two things become clear: Fellside has a 
major corruption problem and her spirit friend is very likely not who 
she thinks he is. 

Over the course of the novel, Carey does a remarkable job of trans- 
forming a former junkie into a character one can thoroughly root for, 
and he doesn’t shy away from a challenging, bittersweet ending, 
which, though true to the tale, will leave some readers disappointed. 
But that’s okay, because we don’t all need neat, happy endings, and 
' even though Fellside isn’t quite the revelation his previous book was, 
Carey’s continual embracing of the authentic in his storytelling is 
enough to already have me pining for his next release. 

MONICA!:. KUEBLER 
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THIS MONTH ONES CUSTOM FIGURES 



B rowsing Instagram one evening, I was 
caught dead in my tracks by Ones 
Custom Figures' stunning sculpt of a 
waterlogged Pamela Voorhees from 
Friday the 13th Part III. The detail! Ev- 
ery face worm and tuft of rotting wool 
is panstakingly crafted. A quick look through his 
posts and it was as clear as Crystal Lake that 
monster-maker Montwain Gonzales constructs 
custom horror figures a cut above most fan- 
made toys. 

Since 2009 he's been crafting an army out of 
Apoxie (an epoxy-clay hybrid material) by tak- 
ing requests and moulding personal favourites. 
His Michael Myers and Freddy Krueger figures 
are spot-on but what green-blooded horror fan 
could resist the cemetery ghoul from Tom Sa- 
vini's Night of the Living Dead remake or the 
“Thanks for the ride, Lady!” hitchhiker from ^ 
Creepshow 27 M 

Gonzalez - who's on Facebook and In- V 
stagram (©onescustomsfigures) - sculpts V 
by hand (no 3-D printing to help him), as he \ 
believes their imperfections make them t 
organically unique. But let's have him 
explain it... 


as Chainsaw Massacre remake. Are Oiese 
requests or are you looking to highlight char- 
acters that other toy companies haven’t? 
Most of the time they are characters that I 
choose to do myself. I’ve had a fascinabon with 
’80s horror since I was a child. My dad has one 
of the largest movie collections ever so I would 
go crazy and binge-watch all the horror classics: 
Dawn of the Dead, American Werewolf in Lon- 
don, Haiioween and Siient Night, Deadly Night 
which years later I did a figure of. 


What's the toughest part of your sculpts? 
Knowing I have to let them go to the custom- 
ers. A lot of hard work and man-hours go into 
making these little guys, even the simple ones. I 
tend to work on a figure until I love It so much, I 
don’t want to let it go. That’s when I know it’s 
ready. My New Blood Jason figures. King 
Kong. Chief Woodenhead from Creep- 
h' ^ s/roiv 2 and others hurt my heart to say 
f goodbye to. ... As far as the creation, 
accuracy is one of the most 
difficult parts. I'd say you 
want to try to capture 
every wrinkle and every 
jr tear but sometimes it’s 

just not possible. 


Your figures are incredibly 
detailed. How long does one 
take you to complete? 

Some may have more to them, : ' 

such as additional head sculpts, 
weapon accessories or, in some 
cases, a display base. Typically, I 
would say it takes from a couple weeks to 
even a few months, depending on my work 
schedule. Sometimes I may have a strong 
passion for a particular character and 
I’ll just go crazy and knock it out in two 
weeks. 


1 would be deranged min- 
I' er Harry Warden from My 
" Bloody Valentine ninth his 
ft arm chewed off or maybe 
I the scythe-wielding hag 
from Curtains. What’s on 
your bucket list? 

These are great choices, maybe 
you will see one soon! I have a 
few dream pieces I would like to 
do. I don’t want to say my num- 
ber one choice, for fear of some- 
one else making it first! But 
. I will say as an honourable 
f mention The Trixter from 


You've got a lot of obscure figures, such 

as f/ie Night of the Creeps 

corpse, a Fright Night ~ 

vamp and Leather- 

face from The Tex- 
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nspired by the documentary 42nd Street 
Memories {RM#166i, I dug through some 
unwalched DVDs one Friday night and 
pulled out a pair of flicks that figure prom- 
inently in vintage pictures of theatre marquees. 
Besides horror and exploitation, low-budget ac- 
tion films were a staple of those movie houses, 
and Charles Bronson was their biggest star. 

Death Wish (1974) made Bronson, who was 
then in his fiftiess, an action film icon relatively 
late In his career. He would go on to star In four 


sequels, as well as portray a slew of hardboiled 


10 to Midnight 


cops and contract killers in various one-offs, un- 
it Alzheimer’s disease ended his career in 1 999. female flesh to leer at, the tacky third act cen- victims was a dissident South American journal- 

DeaffrW'isft //(1 982) was the first of nine films trepiece splatter scene is inspired by the noto- ist and friend of Holland. The journalist's wife 

Bronson made for exploitation specialists Can- rious crimes of real-life mass murderer Richard (Theresa Saldana) and daughter act as a cover 

non Films. His next movie was another Cannon Speck, a violent alcoholic who raped and mur- story, and Max (Rene Enriquez) provides material 

production pre-sold at Cannes on nothing but dered eight student nurses in a night-long killing support. 

the title and the lead's box office appeal: J. Lee spree in Chicago in 1 966. Unusual for a Bron- This is surprisingly nasty! During a demonstra- 


Thompson’s 10 to Midnight son film, though, is his C( 

(1983). In it, Bronson plays .it.- sedate character. Kessle 

hardboiled New York City homi- 'puTbies BBinSOn.-uT vestigates and schemes, 
cide detective Leo Kessler, on j'j|^!jnrgf||lDfU§iw out his gun in the climaj 
the trail of a vainglorious and ^9 ' ^ how this one is going to 

crafty serial killer, Warren Sta- T * P- • j you press “Play"). Plus, 

cy (Gene Davis), who slashes extended and cole 

pretty young women who have ^ when the killer picks up 

rejected his sexual advances A and takes her to a scuzzy 

while wearing nothing but la- hotel, 

tex gloves. Rightly convinced - TheMGMDVDteatures 

of the killer’s guilt but unable a nice anamorphic trans- 

to produce any physical evl- fer, but the only supple- 

dence, Kessler plants some blood on the hand- ment is the theatrical trailer, 
some homicidal maniac’s clothes and “finds” it Thompson and Bronson immedi- 
during a later search. He's forced to confess his ately teamed up again to make The 
malfeasance to his uptight partner (Andrew Ste- Evil That Men Do (1 984) for British 
vens) before a preliminary hearing. The charges production company ITC Entertain- 
against Stacy are dropped and Kessler Is torced ment and American distributor Tri- 
to turn in his badge. He then goads the stabby Star Pictures. Based on the novel 

mental case into a game of switchblade cat-and- of the same name, Bronson plays 


in Chicago in 1 966. Unusual for a Bron- This is surprisingly nasty! During a demonstra- 
son film, though, is his comparatively tion, Molloch has masked technicians strip the 
sedate character. Kessler mostly in- journalist and bind him naked in a sling, before 
vestigates and schemes, only pulling Molloch attaches battery clamps to his testicles 
k out his gun in the climax (you know and applies varying amounts of current to them, 
how this one is going to end before an act that was subsequently cut for the British 
j you press “Play"). Plus, 42nd Street VHS release. And as if modelling a character af- 

has an extended and colourful cameo ter a spree killer wasn't sleazy enough, the vil- 

when the killer picks up a prostitute lain here is a thinly veiled depiction of infamous 

t and takes her to a scuzzy Nazi “Angel of Death” Dr. Joseph 

hotel. cHA«i.ca dnoMscN Mengelcl Molloch has a creepy 


TheMGMDVD teatures iHEoiLiHirNnn relationship with his sister, Claire 


a nice anamorphic trans- 
fer, but the only supple- 
ment is the theatrical trailer. 
Thompson and Bronson immedi- 


Star Pictures. Based on the novel 
of the same name, Bronson plays 


(Antoinette Bower), a predatory 
f lesbian who has sex while Holland 

( hides under the bed! There are 
some decent gore gags through- 
out, but the highlight is the ending, 
^ whichiscoppedfrom/s/ando/’Losf 
Soute (1932). 

Tri-Star put as much effort into 
- their DVD release as MGM- decent 
transfer and only a trailer as an ex- 


mouse, with Kessler's lovely nursing student Holland, a ruthless assassin who comes out of a tra. But look in enough bargain bins and you'll 

daughter (Lisa Eilbacher) as the cheese. tropical beach retirement to hunt down Molloch find 'em for $5. That's maximum Bronson bang 

Bronson was not above wallowing in the muck (Joesph Maher), a sadistic Welsh doctor who for the buck, and a brawny reminder of when 

for a paycheck, if his work here is any indicat'on. teaches medically optimized torture techniques blood, guts, bullets and biceps were 42st mar- 

Not only is there a lot of comely, blood-spattered to corrupt Third World governments. One of his quee bedfellows with our horror heroes. 
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THE GIRL IN THE “uhdi«« 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Nlma Fakhrara 

Lake&iore Records 

Not unlike his stellar score for the sci- 
fi thrilier The Signal. Nima Fakhrara’s 
latest work contains minimal 
instruments (mostly piano and fiddle) 
whose sounds are broken down 
to their most skeletal DNA. Those 
scarred remnants are further treated 
digitally and reorganized into cues 
with grungy synth accompaniment 
that sometimes borders on subiiminal 
sound design, and yet everything 
coalesces Into a work that’s 
weirdly soothing. The opening track 
alone imparts a sense of loss and 
confusion, having the piano and 
fiddle hover above an undercurrent 
of ever-present drones and snarling 
tubas. It's as though the score is one 
giant tunnel echo, with many sounds 
arriving distorted or reduced to dog- 
levei frequencies. Traditional cues 
such as “Lake House" also have 
simulated wow and flutter, whereas 
the "End Credit" presents the whole 
theme, just on a really weary piano. 
Many cues run close to one to two 
minutes, but Lakeshore's excellent 
mastering and sequencing reveal a 
score that’s impressionistic yet very 
cohesive. £££ MRH 



GREEN ROOM 

Brooke Blair and Will Blair 

Mii/w Records 

Jeremy Saulnier's Green Room is a 
hard-edged somet'mes gory thrilier 
about a punk band that witnesses a 


murder and has to fend off a group 
of neo-Nazis. The score’s opening 
cut, “Weapons Ready," bursts out 
of the gate, channelling the same 
badass synth drone that Brad Fiedel 
pummelled audiences with 30 years 
ago in The Terminator. But the 
remainder of the score Is missing 
the same meaty hook, leaving us 
wanting more momentum. Still, 
brothers Brooke and Will Blair keep 
the mood taut on the balance of their 
score, often eschewing melodies for 
strains of serene ambience (“Oregon 
Coast") or unsettling industrial noise 
(“Red Laces’’), depending on which 
direction the movie’s taking. The 
album captures the film's aggressive 
vibe effectively, balancing the score 
with choice cuts by metal bands such 
as Hochstedder, Battletorn and the 
film’s fictional outfit The Ain't Rights. 
SSS JS 



audio atmosphere equivalent of 
an early ’70s Times Square fleapit. 
Vombis has pressed these sleazy 
neon sounds on a sturdy platter fitted 
in a deluxe tip-on jacket, compiete 
with images taken from a rare 35- 
mm print for maximum sordid appeai. 

' AVL 



THE LAST HOUSE ON ““ 
DEAD END STREET 

Various 

Vombis 

Given the cloudy past of grindhouse 
shocker The Last House on Dead End 
Street, the infamous underground 
movie filmed in 1972 then released 
at various times over the years under 
different titles (the director’s identity 
was only reveaied when he came 
forward on a message board in 2000), 
it’s not surprising that its soundtrack 
would follow an equally long and 
mysterious road to its official release. 
It took the dedicated exploitation 
fanbase years to trace Last House's 
various cues of throbbing suspense, 
bizarre effects, mouldy organ and 
cavernous gongs to the historical 
KPM music library of incidental 
music for fiim and television, and 
then to compile them here, sourced 
from the original master tapes. Last 
House's score is as grimy, acid trlppy 
and unsettling as the film itself, the 


controlled voice wonderfully brings 
out Smith’s apocalyptic imagery, 
backed by rumbiing atmospherics 
performed by noise experimentalists 
Theologian. This collection tends to 
downplay fery dramatic readings for 
methodical, chilling meditation, but 
it’s still haunting enough to burn itself 
into your psyche - an impressive feat 
considering the record’s short run 
time. SSi' ’ PC 


8.T.JDSHI 

Clark Ashton Smith’s Inferno 

Cadabra Records 

Horror literary specialist Cadabra 
Records is back with another 
sumptuous spoken word aibum, 
this one a deluxe 7" vinyl release 
that focuses on the poetry of Weird 
Tales pulp magazine contributor 
Clark Ashton Smith, as read by 
H.P. Lovecraft scholar S.T. Joshi. A 
popular associate of Lovecraft, Smith 
often delved into the same plane 
of otherworldly and ancient terror, 
and this release showoases five 
Intriguing bits of prose that owe much 
to his esteemed peer: "Inferno," 
“The Eldritch Dark," “Nyctalops," 
“Nightmare" and "To Howard Phillips 
Lovecraft." Beginning with the release 
highlight, “Inferno," Joshi’s rich. 



THE 69 EYES «« 

Universal Monsters 

NuaEAR Blast Records 
Don’t be fooled by the title of The 
69 Eyes’ latest release: Universal 
Monsters. The Helsinki vampires 
have dialed down the horror 
references on their eieventh studio 
album but are st'll cranking out full- 
biooded goth ’n’ roli, with perhaps 
more emphasis on the "roll" this 
time out. Portentously voiced singer 
JyrkI 69 channels equal parts Elvis 
Presley and Andrew Eldritch (Sisters 
of Mercy) here, seeding songs such 
as “Dolce Vita,” “Jerusalem" and 
the epic "Blackbird Pie” with both 
swagger and doom. Elsewhere, he 



' Bacteria Cult 

Ipecac Rec.- ■ i , 

Vocalist extraordinaire Mike Patton (Faith No 
More. Mr. Bungle, Fantbmas) was clearly bom 
to do film music, having composed and released 
several soundtracks during the last decade, in 
addition to the numerous non-soundtrack pro- 
jects he’s had on the go. This second album On twelve years) w'rth Norwegian 
composer John Kaada is deliciously abnormal, creepy and captivating, func- 
tioning almost like the evil twin of Patton’s 2010 orchestral ensemble album 
Mondo Cane, albeit one where his voice is used as an instrument to colour 
eerie non-film compositions. With its soft melodies, uncomfortable ambience, 
uneasy strings and chilling choirs. Bacteria Cultemts somewhere In between 
the meta-metal of Fantomas' Director's Ci/f and Ennio Morricone’s amazing 
soundscapes. The whole thing is a wonderful John Zorn-esque Lynchian 
nightmare that’ll stay with you from dusk 'til dawn. KG 

AUQiD mm 
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W e’ve covered all kinds of different horror music artists in this 
column, but one of my more unusual discoveries is a UK label 
called Ghost Box. With a large roster of obscure artists, mostly 
falling within the realm of weird folk, experimental and light electronic 
music, the company is dedicated to exploring the history of a purported 
B| parallel world. Immediately fascinated with the concept of a label dictating 
the concept of its artists, I contacted co-founder Jim Jupp to find out more. 

Jupp and long-time friend Julian House started Ghost Box ten years 
ago as an imprint for their own jazzy electronic projects Belbury Poly 
and The Focus Group, then decided to expand it to a larger project with 
a strong sense of continuity, based on their shared reference pointe of 
strange supernatural ficbon, early electronic music, psychedelia and TV 
soundtracks. 

“The name Belbury was borrowed from C.S. Lewis’ peculiar science 
fiction novel That Hideous Strength and we took it as a kind of setting for 
the record label,’’ explains Jupp of Ghost Box's fictional world. “It's a typical 
small, English, semi-rural town in no 
particular place - the Ideal setting 
j for a John Wyndham novel or a Nigel 

* — ^ Kneale [Ouartermass and the P/f] 

’ “ screenplay where the modern and 

scientific collides with the ancient 
and supernatural. The timeline is a 
kind of all-at-once period from 1 965 
to 1985. So visually and musically 
_ the world conjures a mid-20th- 
century history that didn’t quite 
- happen." 

Steve Moore of synth rock outfit Zombi appears on the label, but 
the rest of Ghost Box’s artists are an obscure and eclecfic bunch. The 
Advisory Circle provides retro synth obviously indebted to John Carpenter, 
Hintermass sounds like an old '60s folk record you found in your parents' 
basement, while Pye Comer Audio is equal parts dance club beats and 
movie soundtrack ambience. 

“There's no single genre of music on the label,’’ agrees Jupp. “A lot 
of our output has been electronic and instrumental in a retro-futuristic 
vein, often with the feel of mysterious old TV soundtracks. What unites 
our main roster is a shared sensibility and understanding that the label 
itself is more important than the identity of the artist. The music journalist 
Simon Reynolds coined the term ‘Hauntology’ for what we and a network 
of similar record labels do.” 

“Hauntology" is actually defined as a movement in which the ideas of 
the past and future influence or "haunt” the present. While that may sound 
vague and confusing, it’s an insightful way of looking at what Ghost Box 



“Through both the design and the music on the label things seem old and 
naggingly familiar but hard to place and somehow ‘wrong,’” says Jupp. 
“They're more like images and music that are only half-remembered, 
rather than an exercise in straightforward nostalgia." 

Best bet for a newcomer trying to figure all this out? Try the label's re- 
cent ten-year anniversary compilation In a Moment... anti sample much of 
the music online at ghostbox.co.uk/home.htm to get the full, confounding 
flavour of Ghost Box. 

AARON VON LUPTON 


pays tribute to fallen punk heroes Stiv 
Bators and Johnny Thunders ("Stiv 
and Johnny”), decries geopolitics 
("Jet Fighter Plane") and worships 
French devils In black dresses ("Miss 
Pastis”). His bandmates, meanwhile, 
tap Exile on Main Sfreef-era Stones 
on tracks “Lady Darkness" and 
album closer “Rock ’n’ Roll Junkie," 
while still maintaining the melodic 
dark rock for which the Finnish 
quintet is known. Consider Universal 
Monsters the soundtrack for downing 
blood shooters at last call. ?■. 55 SP 



THE COFFIN DAGGERS » 

Aggravatin' Rhythms 
Cleopatra Records 

With creepy orginal compositions 
such as “The Sinister Urge,” "Wake 
Up Screaming" and “The Thing," 
the latest release from The Coffin 
Daggers carries the torch of legends 
such as Dick Dale and Link Wray 
all the way Into the crypL Recorded 
with few overdubs, the immediacy 
of the producfon on Aggravatin' 
Rhythms makes it seem like the band 
is performing right there in front of 
you, making listeners crave a live 
show the way zombies crave brains. 
Additionally, the format allows each 
band member to get a chance to 
strut his or her exceedihgly talehted 
stuff. From the ghoulish church organ 
of the title track (which sounds like 
the B-side to Victor Mizzy's Addams 
Family theme) to the burlesque 
boogie of “Concussion," Aggravatin' 
Rhythms is the perfect Halloween 
album and, best of all, you can get 
it on green vinyl from Cleopatra 
Records. 5*55 LLM 



COFFIN DUST 

Everything is Dead 

Unholy Anarchy Records 

With a pseudonymous surname It 

was perhaps mevltable that Matt 


Slime, formerly of Exhumed, would 
forge a career playing heavy metal, 
including his latest gig with w'lh 
rambunctious death-thrashers 
Coffin Dust. Starting wrth a 
squelchy synth intro that could have 
been torn from the guts of an '80s 
straight-to-video shocker, it doesn't 
take long before the straight-up 
metal madness ensues, and the 
band gets caught out oh the wire 
betweeh rip-roaring thrash ahd 
the throat-clogged souhds of early 
death metal. Nods are giveh to 
metal demigods Slayer, both in a 
feisty cover of "Metal Storm/Face 
the Slayer" and the cheekily named 
"Gore Ensemble, " but beyond these 
doffings of the undertaker's hat 
it's pretty much gore, ghouls 'n' 
graveyards all the way, with more 
corpse-strewn carnage than yer 
average Walking Dead episode. Fun 
stuff! 555 AD 
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Putrid Decimation 

Nuclear War Now! Productions 
There's no shortage of gore-soaked 
old school death metal bands 
these days, but when one boasts 
members of underground legends 
Autopsy and Impaled, It demands 
attention. Tempos on Necrosic’s 
debut EP shift from breakneck 
to zombie shamble with aplomb, 
highlighted by a clear production 
that doesn't sacrifice grit and 
gristle for an overly compressed 
sound. Much like the recent "new 
old school" project Gruesome, this 
collective pays homage to a classic 
sound without blatantly repeating 
well-worn tropes. The guttural 
growls of Sean McGrath (Impaled) 
Oh songs such as “Spawn of 
Radiation" and “Squirming In Your 
Guts" describe gruesome horrors 
with just enough clarity to get under 
the skin. Ere Cutler's riffs and solos 
are just as strong as the morbid 
tunes he writes for his regular 
gig In Autopsy. Hopefully Putrid 
Decimation is just a mouldy taste of 
things to come. 5555 CR 
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Slltlll KUnflUn AlID iKt UiHtn, MUST Or THt , songs ten many stories,” says Windhawk. “There's what’s on the surface, 
■ ’ bands have limited foliowings, likely due to an over-reliance ^ and there's what’s underneath. Often I'll retell a story through a specif- 

on the style and sound of original horror punks, the Misfits. Salt Lake City's ic lens or the eyes of a particular character. For example, the new song 
Shadow Windhawk and the Morticians plan to change that with the release . 'House of Dark Shadows' is told from the perspective of Barnabas Collins, 


of their second independent album, Cremation Gar- ^ 

den. 

The group was founded in June 2013 after Wind- 
hawk left fellow Salt Lake City horror punks DieMon- 
sterDie. Seeking a fresh outlet for his passions, he 
formed a band in which he's the principal songwriter 
and manager, handling everything from packaging 
and shipping albums, to promotion, booking gigs 
and hiring the artists who handle his album artwork. 

The Morticians are essentially his backing band. For 
Windhawk, going solo was partially inspired by a de- 
sire to break free from the horror punk mould. 

“I love the Misfits as much as anyone; Glenn Dan- 
zig is certainly a personal hero of mine. But nobody 

needs another Misfits,” says Windhawk, who sings ^ 
and plays multiple instrument on Cremation Garden. 

“Certain people lack the creativity to think outside of 
that box; that’s bullshit. I just write what I write” i * , 

While the Misfits’ influence can sttii be felt in the ‘ 

album’s hooks and Windhawk’s “whoah-oh” croon, •’ ■{(► 

the sheer number of other styles that Windhawk ^ 

brings out indicates that he’s more than just anoth- 
er devilocked clone, from the brooding, heavy metal ! 
dirgeofthe Wa/toweenS-inspired “CurseofThorn”to 1 . 

the bouncy ’80s rock guitar on “Sleep,” and “Mae," 
a gloomy acoustic homage to Wear Dartrwrth a sound ■' ' 

reminiscent of both old-school power ballads and 



i horror punk to audiences outside of any specific 
scene. You might say he’s emphasizing the punk 


and ‘Curse of Thorn' was inspired by the producer's 
cut of Halloween 6. It is told from the perspective of 
Doctor Wynn and his Cult of Thorn. There are a lot of 
metaphors in my lyrics. Not everything is as on-the- 
noseasitmightseem.” 

A fun Halloween aesthetic is equally important to 
Windhawk, and is reflected in the colourful artwork 
of 2014's Casket Spray album, illustrated by Tim 
Jacobus, who’s famous for his covers for the Goose- 
bumps books. And Cremation Garden is now receiv- 
ing a limited edition vinyl release with artwork by Joel 
Robinson, known for his Scream Factory editions of 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 2. Nightbreed and 
Return of the Living Dead. 

Irr everything he does, Windhawk strives to take 


^ scene. You might say he’s emphasizing the punk 
I attitude in horror punk. 

“I don’t give a fuck about genre rules or stan- 
dards," he says. "If there’s some doom, goth, post- 
punk, hardcore, industrial or death rock elements in 
my music, that doesn't make it any less horror punk, 

I but it does appeal to a much broader audience than 
j the guys out there who are just trying to imitate the 
, Misfits. The best music comes freely, through exper- 
[ imentation without boundaries. Horror punk is not 
about being safe and playing within the lines of genre 


gothic rock. With other album cuts referencing the Lon Chaney version of standards, or at least it shouldn’t be. It’s an attitude and a lifestyle. Horror 
The Phantom of the Opera anti Return of the Living Dead, Cremation Garden '. is not a hobby for me. it’s a passion.” 
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NOW PLAYING > DAY DF THE TENTACLE REMASTERED, FALLEN LONDON 
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DAY OF THE TENTACLE 
REMASTERED 

PC, Mac. PS4, PS Vita 
Double Fine Productions 


Like the 2015 re-release of Grim Fan- 
dango, 201 6's remastered version of Day of the Tentacle is a 
callback to an earlier age of adventjre gaming. Those only famil- 
iar with contemporary titles such as Telltale Games' The Walking 
Deatf might be surprised - even frustrated - at Day of the Ten- 
tacle's taMul recreation of how point-and-click games used to 
be, due to Its complicated (and often Insane) puzzle development. 

A sequel to 1987's Maniac Mansion, Day of the Tentacle begins 
with Purple Tentacle growing stubby arms and a desire for world 
conquest after it drinks some toxic sludge. Green Tentacle enlists 
player characters Bernard, Laverne and Hoagie to stop his mach- 
inations. Tney reluctantly head to Dr. Fred Edison's mansion, be- 
coming embroiled in a plot involving time travel, mummies, the 
IRS, mad science and hotel guest relations. 

Day of the Tentacle leans heavily on the comedy aspect of hor- 
ror-comedy. Although some of the concepts deployed during the 
the course of the game have chilling ramifications, the cartoonish 
family-friendly atmosphere prevents them from being developed 
to truly shuddering ends. The reliance on laughs works, however, 
since the game has a charm that would be difficult to achieve with 





even a slightly darker plot. 

Tim Schafer and David Grossman de- 
signed Day ot the Tentacle for LucasArfs in 
1993, and their plot, Peter Chan and Larry 
Ahern's art, and Clint Bajakian, Peter McCon- 
nell and Michael Land's music are retouched 
but otherwise unchanged between versions. 
Built using LucasArts' SCUMM engine, the 
remastered version updates the play me- 
chanics by replacing the original's verb list 
Input with radial wheels and a dismissible 


$ 9 I HEADSHOrS: NDSTALGIA FACTOR. UPDATED GRAPHICS AND SOUND ARE QR^TPLCTIS AS FUN AS EVER 
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inventory, leaving more screen real estate 
free. The new edition loses nothing from the 
original, and old timers will find that beating 
it is Just as challenging as ever. 

Day of the Tentacle represents a pace of 
gaming that is perhaps out of place in the 
current frenetic market. While it will be frus- 
trating to new players at times (as it always . 
has been), its charm, wit and range of Ideas 
makes up for any shortcomings. Day of the 
Tentacle may be a relic out of gaming's his- 
tory, but 1 is one that deserves revisiting. 

GiZA A.G. REILLY 




► FALLEN LONDON 


Fallbetter Games 


Fallen London, like most of Fallbetter 
Games' output, got Its start on the company's storynexus.com 
Interactive storytelling website/platform (see RMffISS), but It 
ports well to mobile devices. A combination of text-based RPG 
and Choose Your Own Adventure-style gameplay, it invites you 
to take up residence In a strange and gloomy metropolis that has 
sunk far beneath the sea. Once there, you choose your Identity, 
goals and ambitions - and even connect with real-world friends 
who can help you achieve them. 

The plot of the game places It squarely In the LovecrafCan, 
weird fiction paradigm, and as you navigate the various parts of 
the city you’ll fall victim to nightmares (and risk going mad), have 
the opportunity to hunt monsters (and possibly get hurt/kllled), 
clear vile rodent Infestations, take mind-altering substances, and 
even visit morbid carnival attractions. Your success or failure at 
any action is partly determined by luck and by how high your skill 
^js in the necessary area ("watchful," “persuasive," “danger- 
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levBijs in 
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ous" are just a few of the attributes that will 
help you bag bigger prey and more money 
and treasure in the game). 

Fallen London will appeal most to book- 
ish sorts, with all Its attention to storytelling 
and world-building, but, like many games, 
increasing your stats still involves a fair bit 
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of boring repetition and grinding, which Is 
done in twenty-move spurts (after which you 
must wait for your actions to recharge). The 
game can be enjoyed entirely for free, but 
additional playable stories are available for 
those who want to drop a few dollars. Perfect 
for those days when reading a spooky story 
simply isn't interactive enough. 

MONICA 5. KUEBLER 







RUE MORGUE MAGAZINE'S PREMIERE 
RELEASE IN THE RU'* MDP.GL RIPPERS 
LINE IS NONE OTHER THAN LEGENDARY 
HORROR ICON VIN^'NI prig; ! 


THIS 7-INCH-TALL FIGURE IS ' TO ISOD NUMBERED 
UNITS AND DEPICTS THE LATE ICON IN A CLASSIC POSE, 
WITH A SKELETON IN HAND. 


MADE OF SPACE-AGE POLYRESIN AND 
SCULmO WITH FRIGHTENING 
ACCURACY RIEHT DOWN TO THE FINE 
FACIAL OnAllS. THE VINCENT PRICE 
RUE MORGUE RIPPER WILL GO FAST! 
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horrorblock.com 13 3»0 's horrorbtock 



THE BEST IN GENRE FILM from iFC 


You can't scream and hold your breath at the same lime. 
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